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HBSTRACT ^ 

.\ \ This ^report of a study of the stitts of networking in 

school library media programs nationwide and the role of suca 
prpgrame in the National program for Libraries and Information 
Sfrylces covers the rationale for inclusiop of these programs in 
library networks t , contributions of such programs to a national 
progra^^ the benefits to the users of participating in netwotks^ and 
problejiis and recommendations regarding participation in netwotJcs by" 
these programs- This study was carried out b^y the Task Force on the 
Hole/ of the Schopl Library. Media Program^ appointed by the National 
Commission on Libraries and information Science CNCLIS) with' 
assistan'ce from the American Association of School Litacarians (AASL) * 
The t^sk force was assisted in its work by two papers preparad^ for 
use by its members^*"SchoQl Media Programs and Networkings A ^PositJ.Qa 
taper" b^ Mary Prances K. Jdhnson and Theodore Hines^ and "Networking 
and School Libra*ry Media Centers:. A Position Paper^ by. David v*^ 
Ldertscher, Additional evidence was gathered at five. open^ meetings 
attendeff's by members of the profession^' as well^ as by representatives 
of publishing^coapanies^r.; book distributors^ cataloging services^ the 
library press^^ a,nd prof esslonal associations* Appendices ijiciade a 
list vOf ta%k orce members^ ©.xamples of existing networks^ and / * ♦ 
^ definitions. A bibliogfcaphy is 'plsp provided, (JIG) , , 
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The National Coinmigaion on- tibrafies and. Information Science^ in its 
^long-range program ^-Toward a National Program for vLibrary andV Inf or- . , 
mation Servicas'^ Goalsrfor ActlnDn^" state's without reaervatlon the; .. 
Importance of strengthening the: school - ilbrary^edia* cent » 
"so they can\meet existing standards and .function effectively as 
integral eompbnents. of the school environments"" but to become part of 
a nationwide resource sharing network* This Is essential jif .we ^e to 
increase the opportunity for 'children and youth; for indepe^46^t study, 
and add to their ability to become literate, well- informed citizens 

- ■ ■ ' "■ V : ' ■ 

o^apable ^of life-long learnitig 3^ a rapidly .changing world.. ^ The Com- . 

.mission furtheit stated that the schodl library gives children and - 

youth their first exposure, to Information'^resourc^s and molds their 

information behavior ^^f or the future^^the school l^rary .plays an 

/ V' ^ ^ \^ - ■ 
assent lal part 1^ readying them for, an adult rolfe ^iTf\society, 

■ \ . ^ ^ . ■ "\.. 1 . J ". ., " • 

in Janua^ry 1 97 7 , 'the Na t io na 1 C oirani s s ion , , with t he r ec onunenda t ions and 
assistance of the Airiaricah Asspciation of Schqpl Librarians (AASL) ^ 
appointed a Taslc.FoTice on the Role of ' the^ School Library Media Program 
in the National Network. The Task Force^ was asked to /look^ at thfe ^' 
f ramework of networking and the potei^tial role ;of school library/media 
specialists and the ^school ' library media ^program. To clarify, delineate 
and describe t^^^^le ^of the scjiool- library media program^^within the. 
f ramGwork. Ofg a nationwide neCwork of library and information servlceSs a 
task- force broadly represGntat ive was essential, ■ -The individuals who 
agreed to participate on the Task Force ' were ' persons at the local and ^ 



■ : 1/ - 



^ ; ^district school leveii SUpfervlsqry ; and advisory at the state: and; 

. national vlev^ij, and iibmry^^ schpql educators* All of 'them had exper- ■ 
iende. dt Involvemen:^ in networkl^^ the local or statg level. The' ; 
names of the I^sk Force members are listed in Appendix A* . * 



Flye meetings were held by the Task Force, These meetings were open to \ 
interested parties* An open forum was sponsored by AASL at the January 
1978 American Library Association ''s Midwinter Meeting to , splicit reaction 
. and response froni fellow librarians' and Information scientists to the 
preliminary findings of the ■Task Force* / Xri June 1978, a program meeting 
was held at the Annual Conference of' the ALA* At this timej an bverviex^j 
of the report with; emphasis on rOTOtnmendat ions contained t^ierein was . 
presented for audience considera^on and reaction J At its September 
meeting, the NCLIS accepte^the repotft of the Task Force and instructed 
the NCLIS staff to prepare' a plan for the NCLIS' role. in implementation 
of the reconmiendat ions the Task Force, The recoiranendations of the 
report' dan only be implemented with the close coordination and ^ef forts 

national and state agpncles and organiEatlona such as the American 
Association of School. Librarians ^ the Association of Education ^Com- 
munications and Technology, the American Association of-^chool Adminis^ 
trators. State Education Agencies^ ^tc> , asr well as with school library 



EKLC 



media professionals at the school aji^ .distript level. 
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INTRODUCTION . ■ ^ ^ S : 



This report reviews the state of networking In school library in^dia 
programs. nationwide. Sedonda^lly, It seeks t0 ^clarify the role of the 



schoQl liS^ry media prograin within the Nationai Program IWf Libraries 
and Infqrmatloh Services . 



^ ■ ' ' ' ' . ' ' ^ '\ " . \^ ^ ^ - 

The rep^t will coyer, the j^tianale for Ind^slon of school library ^ 
media programs In library networks s aontribuvions of school library ^ 
media programs to a national program^ benefits to the users of school 
library^ madia programs from participation in networks, proiZema attending/ 
school participation in networks,^ and r&aormmdationB regarding tha par= 
tlclpatlon of; school library media programs in networks. 

The goal of education is to help each student learn to the limits of^ 

f 

his or her potential and to expand to the fullest extent the very 



capacity to learn. Yet individual students differ .greatly'ln the rate 
at which they leafrn and in their particular learning style^-the ab 
to learn more effectively f rom \ certain types of stimuli or experiences 



ility \. 

V 



Th\is, one of the educator ' s ^greatest challenges is to choose the instruc- 
tional materials and learning activities that provide the most effective 
Intellectual stimulation and. are best adapted to each student's style 
and rate of learning. " . " ' , " , # 



■1 



Ready access to- a wide range of materials is theiffefDre vitally Impdrtarit 
In meeting this challengei equal in Jjoportance perhaps to adequate pre- 
paration' of the teacher, • , 



- ■ ■ ■ t . 



: V . - 



The school library media program Is the agency within ^the school that 

' * * ■ ' . .. 

. . ' * ■ . .- - 

acquires the instructional resources, organizes than^ and provides 
instruction and assistance in their most effective use," These resdurces 
inelude I " . ^ < 

• . inBtruQiional materials (med^ayr booksp perlodicalffj f tlms* f ilmr 
strips, Cape and disc record irtgs-, slides-, microforms, realia, 
kitSi games, prpgrattmied. materials , and others. 

inQtrnM-OtidnaV Bquipment ^ for listening, viewing,, projecting, and 
producing materials* . . : 

_ ■ ■ ■ - ■ i ■ ^ \ ■ 

^ a faQiliiy ^ provided with furnishings that. support a variety of 
learning activities* ^ 

a staff of qualified, professional and support personnel skilled and 
^ knowledgeabie in teaching; in organizing and retrieving Infor- 
" motion; and In I'oqating, using, designing, and producing, 
Ihstructlonal materials* ^ . v 

pnagrmns of instructlon> activities, and individual assistanca. nb 
enable effective use of resou'rces. " ' " 



Because' of its key role In providing InfoVpa t ion services tp young s 
people during "the eatly years of their intellectual development , and **. 
^because it is the primary ^source of Inforaatlon for teachers, *adnilTvK-"% 
'stratprs, specialists i and others involved in elementary and secondary ; 
eduoation, the school library. media program has become a subject of 
concern for the Katidnal Copnission on Libraries arid Information Science 
(NCLIS), The Coiranission established this Task Force specifically to 
study the actual and potential role of school library media programs in 
library networks to find- put how participation by schools af fleets their 
ability to meet the 'iriformatlon needs of their ©to clientele and how it 
affects the services of other libraries participating in networks* 

- * " • ^ - " ■ ' ^\ ' .. ' _ - • .. 

The Task ^Foree^ Was appointed by Dr. Frederick Burkhardt, Chairman of the 
Natlori^l. CQtranlasion, ^ih January, 1977| with assistance in the appoint- 
tnent and implementation phases from the ^erlcan Association o,f School 
.Librarians/' A list of the members of the Task Force is found in Appendix 

The Ta,sk Forct was aided in its work by two papers prepared for 'use by 
its members* The firsts written by Mary Frances K, Johnson and Theodore 
Hlnes, both of the University of Nor.th Carolina, Greensboro, analyzed 



the present status of school library media program partici^tion in . 

library networks. " The second paper was authored by David V, Loe^tsche 

of Idaho Falls, Idaho. It. identlCied the needs of users of school 

library media programs; determined the strengths, weafknesses, contribute 

ions, and constraimts ;whlch schools bring to library networks; and 

listed the benefits that accrue to school library media programs from' 
■ » ' ' * , 

\ ■ • . (2) 

participating in a na'tiohal network, ^ 



j^-^ ■ ■ i • ... 



: . : ^ . ' / . ^ : f . ... 

: .' The Task Fqrc^ hMTd cdtmnients from t^e prafesslbji two open meetings 
h^ld at th% tnidwlntpr au^e^j 1978, confererices pf thtf American. 
Library Associatlbri*^ i . 



All fiva tnaetlngs of the Task^Force were open to the public. Repre^ 

= ■ ^ . "■ ■ ' ' ~ -■ j ■ . ■ ' - . 

santatlves ot publishing cpmpanies, book distributors^ cataloguing 
serviceSs the library prass^ and professional associations attended* 



RATIONM^E FOR INCL USION OF SCH OOL LIBRARY MIDIA fROG^S V /i - " 

: ' W » ' IN TOE NATIONAL NEII^P ^ - " > 



Just tinder^ fif^y million young people are ettroilfid In publlc"%nd 'prlvit^b - 
.elemen*tary" and seiondary schbiol^ in the perqent of the 

country's total population* The Task Force believes that the infoma-'^l^; 

- • ^ ■ ^ . , ' . ' = . 

^^^lon needs of these young cltlzens^re Impoi'tant, - The quality of the 
Irtformation services to which students and their teachars hava access / 
affects directly what they learn andf how well thex learn i£=-a. factot of 
^ no little consequence for this Nation's future. ' T , ^ ' "^t- 



In its publicatidn. Toward a National Pro^rarin for Librarjy and InforTnation 
Services I Goals for^ctlon t NCLIS expressed the following idear: 

To eventually provide every individual in the United States with ' 
equal opportunity of access to that part of the total inforination 
resource* which t^ill satisfy* the individuals^ s educational, ,wSr4cing, 
cultural and leisure^time needs and interep^s,- regardless of the, 

f 



Individual's locatioii, social phys-ical cqnditlon, or level of 

■ ■ ■ 

(3) ; ' 



erJc 



^1. 



' ' intellectual .achievement . 

% If this ideal is to be realized, then^thsse millions of sEudentgi ^heir 
^ parentSi teachers^and 'others, involved.- In '-theiry'educatlon should find ^ . 

their school library med^a centers to be ^^.t^^ive pdtfits of access to, v ^ 
the approprlati parts of tl^at ' total 'InforTnatt^ resource* This will % 
happen only' when seho&la are involved as full participating members ' , * 

■ . . . . ■ I •* > ' ■ ■ -V ■ . ' ■ ■■ " ' - ■ ■ ; ' . ' 

in a library network. In this report Zibrc^y network means- a full-- / t ■ 

service networH; that is, In tKf words of . the Cojimisslonp one that: 



consists of a formal arranganent where'by inaterialSj information, 
and services provided by a variety of types of libraries and/or; 
other organisations are rtade available to all potehtlal users. *= 
(Libraries^ may be in different Jurisdlctlons^but agree .to ser^e 
one another on the same basis as each serves its own constituents*/ \ 

Computers and .teleconmiunlcations may be among the tools used for 

' ■ ^ ' (4) 

facilitating conimunication among them*) 

In an earlier study Mines observed that there are barriers to cpinplete 
access to information, and that -these 'barriers "arise, either from a 
failure to perceive properly how children's intellectual development ■ 
does require access to a very wide tange of titles, or from a set€irig^.of 

priorities which places children and young people very^ low, indeed on the 

( 5 ) ' ■ '^ ^ ' <^ 

totem pol^" ~ y * ,j 

If school library media programs are excluded from full participation in 
library networks , this substantial segment of the population will be 
restricted and discrimlhate^ against in its, access to information* 
Equally important, the Vesources that strong school library media program 
own cannot .be shared fully with the general public. 

/ 

Barriers need not exiBt, however, for involjiement In resource sharing 
aha membership in networks are not completely new to school library 
media personnel. Schools have been involved for many years in coopera-: 
tive library activities under Informal arrangements such as: 

1, Informal meetings between public and school librarians to 
address mutual concerns; 



2, Exchanging lists of periodical^ holdings^ . 
'3,. joimtly planned simner library prpgrams; 
4r jo'^int^ compilation of Gonimunity reaources; * 

5. joint planning^' of conitiunlty programs;, ^ . 

: ■ . . ■ . * ■ ^ . 

6. joint book evaluation; ' * 

7. ' placement of public library book catalo&s in school libraries; 

8. joint development of storytalling groups to improve fcechnlques 
and skills C ^ ^ ' 

9. reciprocal borrowing ajid lending of materials; 

10, class orientation visits to the public library; ^ 

11, book talks by public librarians^ given in the school; 

12, providing the public library with curriculum guides and 

/ . ^ 

units of instruction* 



VHiile these informal arrangements have been successful ^ the sucCiesp is 
limited* For example, a. change in personnel could signal the end , of 
the arrangement ^ Further., such arrangeinents usually exist strictly at 
a ideal level, with no ^mechrfnism for sharing regionally or statewide. 

"Schools have also been involved in more formal cooperative organizations 
that have some or all of the character"'! sties of a^ library network. ^ 
Colorado with COLONET (Colorado Library Network), California with. CLASS 
(California Library Authority for' Systems and Services) , and Washington 
with WLN' (Washington Library Network) provide statewide networks of 
services where schools are accepted as full partners, including repre- 
sentation on the governing boards. Illinois with tLLINET (Illinois 



Library Network) proyldes the same services |br, school library WB^a 
prQgratns which choose to affiliate; however, ^t th|s tlnie there Is jio 
mandated provision for representation on governing boards. 



There alsd" exist multicype library cooperatives that include school 
llbr'arles at the local or area level* Examples can be found in 
Maryland, Oregon, Wisconsin, Illinois^ Indiana, ^and New York. 



Throughout the nation schools are involved in cooperative organiza- 
tions that provide specialized services such as centralized cataloging 
and processing, material selection, staff develbpmetit , unioti Jflscs , 
delivery systems, production of materials, joint acquisition A shared 
*staftElng, joint facilities, access to computerlged data bases, fil 
cooperatives and the like. 

s 

Specific examples of these formal cooperatives can be found in Appendix 

Even though these activities have bean taking place for some years', 
there is little published information on the involvement of school 
library media program^ In networking. What there Is contains very 
little evaiuative data that Indlcates^ the results of their particlpa^ 
tion* This lack of conclusive evidence for the success or failure of 
announced ventures impedes the gTowth of existing programs and dis- 
courages others from beginning. 



Each type of library exists because of a specific mission to a certain 

V 

group of users* For the school library media program, that mission is 

8 



the comprehensive education *of all young people in the coimunlty. This 
mission not only provides. the reason for the existence of the school, 
library media pi^ograni; it gives it a particular value. as a meniber o& a 
library nett^ork, 

-- ■ i » . 

School library media -specialists are unique among librarians* They ^ 

are the chief agents iii providing the resourcfes that support tliis 

comprehensive education* To this calling they bring a special set of^^ 

competencies, ^ They are first and foremDSt teachers and must hold a 

professional license In that area* Richard Darling d^crlbes that 

■. - » , ^ ^ • 

mission In these terms" ^ ^ ^ 

^ l^ a dynamic school, library program^ the librarian ''Contributes 

^. . - ^ J 

to the ' burr iculiim a's a teacher working with other 'Ir'eacherss as 

a resource person whose special competencies, with rgstructlonal 

media make a unique cpntribution to instruction, and ^ a. counselor 

who can provide individual guidance to students, helping them to , 

i secure and use instructional materlali related to formal instruction 

and to explore Interests that go beyond the limits of group 

instruction. In other words, the librarian is a teacher who works 

with the whole curriculum, 

School library media specialists are also professional librarians, with 
a stro.ng background in the selectioni organisation, and use of audio- 
visual as well as printed materials* Some of 'the responsibilities that * 
derive from this dual mission are, rephrasing the 1975 national standards 
1, defining the purpose of the school library TOedia program and 
establishing program objectives; 



planning program ac|iviti'es- and integrating 'them with, the 
dtAer^.instrwctiona^l programs , of the school; ^ 
participating- in curriculum /planning and .development ^ and 
in the design and creation of speei^lEed Instructional ^ 
nfaterials; " ^ . . 

establishing procedures and direGting the opferatioft.of the * 
school library media center; ^ 

conducting orientatiort and In-service education in the use 
of resoi/rces for the students, teachers^ and school libj^ry 
media center staff; ^ \\-~~^ 

providing facilities * equipment, training, and assistance t' 
enable local production of Instructional materials; 
developing instri^tional programs and activities that 
encourage anfi assist userr in problem- solving, interest 




providing opportunities for d if covery--and exploration 



fulfillment, apd creative expression; 

ii jcov 

independent of or beyond the stated curriculum; 
maintaining professlqnal resources for teachers. Informing 
them of new materials; and Involving trhem in purchasing ; 
decisions; 

performing ongoing evaluations In the light of stated objectives 
and making program modifications as needed; 

building a public relations program that corrariunlcates the role 
of the school library media program and Its contrlbAJtlons to 
the education of you^g people. ^ •■ . " 



10 



Despite^ this specialization school library media speciarigts have mpch - \_ 

Iri^ coiranon with' bther librarians* They , share the jr^c^nBjof academic 

and special llbr#rians in dealing with a ^DollecdiW^signed^ to suppdrt 

the epeclfic feed's of their njsers, School, aca-demi^, and 'public librarians 

''also share slinilar problems with regard to providing adequate budgets 

and professional staf-f,^ Where school library nfedia sgeciallsts have, ha^ 

contact with other typA of librarians, the awareness of a coTmnon role 

=• J* > ■■ - ' , 

has emerged. Van Orsdel states "[the] major result [of hetworking] has 



Jen commun4=catlon betweeri librarians from differing tyj^ts of . libraries 



anp the and of the belief that the problenis of 'each type of llbr^lan- 

y '» * • V «• f ■ ' . • 

■, (8) K . 

In summary, the infonnaC iorl needs of s^tudent^,. teachers, apd others'' 
involved in eleTnenfary and ser:ondary e^duca^ion' frequently^, govbeyond tt 
resources that even the yery best school library iriedia program|^. are a^e 
to make a^llable. Schools need to\ provide ^uick andT^f f iglent access 

for thei^r users to the materials^ and 's-srvlces of other libriries * lO^h 

' . ^ , If ^ - ^ ^ ' . 

theitot^er handj school l^^^^l^^medla programs ar^ collectively rich In 

specialized resources that have valine not only Tor school related users 

but for the many individuals who use or might use public, academic, and 

.special libVaries. ' " 

/ 

Full participation by schools in library networks would provide "^ready 
access to a wider range of rcfnources and would enable other libraries ,to 
take advantage of the school's specialized Tnaterlals and services to the 
benefit of millions of others.^ ' . ^ , 



.4 

= CONTRIBUTIONS TO T HE NATIOML j t ETWORK BY 
SCHOOL LIBRARY MEDIA PROGJ 



"A • . ■ ■ . 

* Library networks are able to provide service's only by drawing on .the 

resources of participating libraries. The strength of a netwo'rk then 

-depends largely on what each member ribrary owns or the services 



provide^ and iS' willing to make available to others^ 

■ r 



Is the school library media pro-am capable of making valuablB aonti^ibu- 
tions to a library network? The Task Force found that it i^j that many 
^ of the contributions' are unique and t)iat a network lacking the par- 
ticipation of schools lacks a significant area of,serv^ice for its member 



libraries and their patrons. 



In listing the resources that school library media programs'can con- 
tribute to library networks the Task Fofce^ found it useful to group them 
under three headings: Materials^ 'S&in),iae8^ ^and Human Re&ouTce'^* 



MA TEH I A LS 



\ 

iXate levels, ycc 



At the bulldingi district, areas and atate levels , ^/collections of ^ 
specialized scHool^related materials are to be found that would prove ^ 
valuable to a library^ network. While these collections are designed to 
support^ the instructional goals of educational agencies^ they hol^ 
information of use to a far greater public. For eKample: 



12 



.. ■ • , 

Audiovieuat rogguroge ^ 

School library media specialists have been^orerdnners In^^^ 
a variety of medlra for learning a^lvit^^^ tailoredl to the 



iteresti of tme' learner* Coifs 



individual needs and Inter est% of tme* learner* Consequently , 

' ' ' - . / ■ 

thBf have built substantial collections of audipvisu&l materials. 

Just as importan^t."i. the school library media specialists have 

r^eived special Preparation and ha^e develoded .expertise in 

the ef f ectlve '^use of all media* The school ^library tnedia 

specialist's familiarity witli tKerflocai'^caliectionX is needed to 

\^ ■ ■ ' j- 

take advantage of-.^locally produced resources ipr which therfK is 

• ■ - ■ ' " ^ 

no adequate bibliographic control*^ \ 

-{• 

■ • " . ) 

Prof &s s iona I Lib rar ies 



While- each school building may have a teachers' professional 
library varying in collection siz^ and quality from school^to- 
schoolj the district and regional holdings are often more complete. 
\Th'eir ^collecCtons are generally strong with regard to educational 

/. ' , * . ■ 

'*^ttends, dev'elopments , techniques, research, and exper Imentatlon 

(9) 

in the^ general and specialized areas of education*" The 
following types of resources are frequently available' 

Ip curriculum materials^ Including courses of study*^ pur^ 
riculum guides, resource units, and teachers' manuals; 
2p selection tools that index, evaluate, and review 
instructional materials; 
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television and radio prograro guides and nmnuals; 

4, ..indexes of comniiinity resources, including catalogs^ 
and brochures of sites of educational value and 
field trip evaluations; ■ ^ ^ 

5* inforniatlQn on teachers' organlzatlDns and associa^ 

' tionSj forthcoming meetings, and programs for con-' . ^ 

A A ^A (10) ^ 
tinuing education, ■ ^ 

Speaiali Bed Eth nic ColleQtionB 

5i>= 

Ag the "melting pot'' premise for the assimilation of races In 
^erlca has given way to pride in one's heritage, school library 
Tnedla collections have increased holdings along ethnic. lines in 
order to shed light on and instill a sense of pride in one's 
roots. These materialSt selected to cover a wide range%of 
interests an^ ability ^levels, constitute a valuable^ resource 
for the general public. ^ ^ 



Career Education Colleations 

■ ' / 

Many school library media programs have built/strong collections 
of materials that give students and teachers accurate lnformatlo^_ 
on a wide variety of career fields. Printed materials are often 
supplemented with audiovisual presentations that help the student 
visualize what working at a certain job is really like. In some 
eases up^to-date salary and job market information is provided 
directly to school library media centers through on-line access 
to career information data bases maintained at the State level. 
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These materials and *lnf orrnation services are needed by the public. 
The Council of Chief State School^ Of ficers acknowledged in a 1975 
position paper, "individuals change occupations or jobs three to 
five times during their careers^ either because of personal changes 
or changes in the emplpyment market." /^^^ The paper goes on to 
say that career education ''must be provided for individuals at 
varying stages of life." ^^^^ " 

Fornier United States Corrnnissioner of Education, S .^P , Marland, Jr., 

stated "the student should be equipped occupationally * acadeTnically , 

and einotlonally to Bpin-^off from the- system at whatever psint he 

'chooses— whether at age 16 as a craftsman apprentibei or age 30 

H (13) 

as a i'urgeon, or age 60 as a newly- trained practical . nurse . 

4 

High Int erest/Law Beading Level Coi lections 

School library media programs have built substantial collections 
of specialized materials for students who have had difficulty # 
learning to rea£^ Since the interest level of t^hese materials 
approaches that of an adult they constitute a useful resource 
in the instruction of the functional/illiterate. These materials 
can be used to advantage in programs developed through the 
Right to Bead Project as well as in English as a Second Langimge 
programs. 
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ForeigfC Langiuage MatBrialB 




Ovdintll^ly\ foreign language teKtbooks are geared to a year^long 

classroora prograni Involving daily contact between student and 

p' • ' ' . • 

h ■ ' ' ' ^ 

teacher. However, the supplementary resources with which a good 

school library media program supports the school's foreign language 

classes have wide appeal and usefulness'^ beyond the classroom. 

These collections usually include recordings that demonstrate the 

sound of the spoken language; printed and audiovisual materials 

that portray background, history, and culture; and selections 

from the literature suited both to beginners and to adi?anced 

students* ■ ^ 

Colleations of Children- s and Young Adult Lit&r.atws 

Many school library media centers have excellent collections 
of children's or young adult literature. A strong potential exists 
for sharing these materials on a year-round basis, but particularly 
during vacation periods, wltH public libraries or colleges and 
universities that prepare teachers and librarians. 

Colleations for S peaial Students 

since the passage of Public LaW 94^142, providing for the' special 
education needs of handicapped children in the least restrictive 
enyironments, school library media programs have given greater 



amphasis* to acquiring Tnaterlals appropriate for students with 
learning disabilities and special educational needs. 

Parents J rasearchers, and -teacher candidates find these materials 
valuable for, what they reveal about the learning habits and 
needs of some special students as well as for their content. 

Most school library media programs have also added materials for 
the gifted student. Because of their more sophisticated treat^ 
ment these ^materials tend to fall easily into the range of 
resources sought by adujts and post secondary students . 
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SERVICES 



OrdBi'j.ng^/Proceasingj^and Cataloguing SepvCaes- • >' , _ 

Some school dl§tricts use 'automat^^ systems for ordering ^ | 
and processing materialSp Often the system can accoiranodate 

some additional libraries without exceeding its capacity^ and' 

' - ■- / ^ ' (14)'^ 

can' even lower the per unit cost in the process* ^ * 



i 

When a school district reaches a certain siie, it becomes 
financially feasible to Establish a district repair service 
rather than send equipment to one or more comnerclal firms, » 
Smaller districts have sometimes grouped together to pontract 
for this s-ervice jointly. As with centraldEed brdering and 
processing trfese schopl based repair services can frequently 
take on repair' and maintenance responsibilities for additional 
libraries. » 

Computer ABsistQd I ns true tion 

Remote terminals that permit students to engage in' soghUsti- 
cated and ind ividually tailored instructional programs are 
becoming incrd*asingly avallabla in schools throughout the 
country. The programs,' covering a number of subject and 
Interest areas, would appeal and be useful to the general 
public. 
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Jnsiruatianal Equipment ^ . - > ' .^^^ 



■r 



Elemantar.y and, sacbndary 'schools ' puftliase -approximately » 
one-thija of the Instructional equlpTnent (projectors , 
viewers, ' recording ^deviceSj production eqqipnient, etc.) ' 

.sold by,'niajor manuf acturer^ each year^ ~ ' School llBra^y 
specialists responsible for selecting this equipment have 
become fanriliar viyi the variety of equlpnient .available, and^ 
have gained valuabrle^ experience in the process of 'writing / . ^, 
specif ications' for competitivl bidding. This has built up ' 

■a base of-expertise that can be shpred with other librarians. 

Loaal Ppo duatSon of Mate nate 

Because of ^helr specialized preparation, school library 
media specialists can provide assistance in prbducing ' graphic 
and audiovisual materials not available from commercial sources, 
The materials can range from simple photographs to the more 
complex media such as 16 mm films or television productions, 

Indivldulil school library media centers. a^e often equipped 
with basic lamina t ln,£^ , recording, duplicating^ drawing, and 
photographic equipnuMn, School district or area^level 
production centers provi-d^e more extensive sei'vic.as and ^ 
sophisticated eq^uipment. 



Sbme iocal, area or state feducat ion agencies have^eatab-^ 
liahed centers for examining; new intftructidnalmateri 
equipment prdor to purchase* Thesr elimination 
acquire textbooks^ trade books* audlovispal materials, and-, 
equipment as well as professional materials for teachers* 
The opportunity to page thrpugh a book, preview aJE14mstrlpp 
Vr tr^^^oyi a piece of audiovisual equipment makes these ^ 
centers particularly uiefuli to school library media special- 
ists »> teachers and administrators. However , public library 
Staff, parents* teacher educators and persons interested in 
the education :of the' young would also find these centers 'Ideal 
for examining currently available materials* ^ 

Consultation Servians - . " . -^^y. 



School library media'^speclalists^ through study and experience 
.develop special strengths in evaluating, selecting, orRanizlng 
and us^g a variety of materials and equipment. In sparsely 
populated areas, .the school library medla^speciallst may be^ 
thft'only professional librarian within a largd gpographic 
area, This person, therefore, and thosF^ area-level 

educational service agencies are capable; of providing con- 
sultative services to the community regat^dlng libraries and , 
access to information* He or she can assume a leadership role 
in ^developing cooperative library operations and in helptng^^ 
■the cormnunlty take full advantage of a llbra^ rietwork*^ , . 
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Library ar^ Information ^ills 



Schoql library media specialists have the primary re^onil- 
*bility for helping students learn to use the sdhool libra^ry 

media canter affectively and for teaching them how informa-- 
/tlOT ii organised t ^ 



Not all adults are succassful consuBSers of' information- » 
in many communitias the adult education program depfnds , ^ ' " 
heavily on the elementary, and secondary schools for facilities 
and teaching staff. The^llbrar J instruction materials and 
courses developed on the secondary level can be appropriate 
for use wi^h adults'who wish to develop ^ore efficient methods 
for locating needejd information. , 

Computw^ Terminals - - ' ■ . . . ' 

' " "~ " " " ~ ■ ■ . • f 

Computer techriology plays an important role in implementing ' 
library netWot'k activities/ Some, school library medja centers 
have access to a. computer or to a remote terminal, - If 'the 
equipment is (or can be made) compatible with the other com- 
ponenfcs pf the information system, the school can provide net= 
working services such as the cataloging of materlar^^ or access 
to daCA bases such as Educational Resources Information 



s' - Center (ERIC) , tbe New Vbrk^Tiines ^1^^^^ ' ,; 

■ multiple data base servlcesv - Ixainpies of school districts 
. - tthat preaently pff er sucli sar^ites are found in Apgendix B, 

... "-: Many schooi districts and area-wide educational servicas . 

agancias hava well ^astabllshad .dalivery sy^ems which could 
fo™ a base for ah expanded llbrary=to-library delivary of 
materials? Appendix B contains examples of coopatativa ed^ica- 
eational aervlcas agencies seizing a number of ^loeal schopl^ 
districts. ■ \ % ^ 

HUMAN RESOmCES ■■ • ' , , . 

The human resources o'O^ school faculty con- 

stitute a distinct category of contributions a school can make to a . 
library network. \ ' ' * * 

Teachers at every grade level develop extensive knowledge in one or more 
subject areas. Some haye supplemented their academic work with travel, 
practical experience, or non-teaching jobs related to their specialties, 

Menlbership and participation by^ schools ^In library networks will reduce- 
the likelihood that these knowledgeffble professionals will be overlooked 
as important resources present, in every conmuaity. ^ . : . 

'■ = 22 ' - .' . /\ . ' 



In sitomaryp the resdurces provided by ^school library oedia program 
throughout the country congtltute a major eomponaiit In this country's"^ 
tox^l information resource- The unique nature of many of the resources 
the school acquires and makes available to its students and staff —huTnari 
r^fources and equipment, as well as materlals--makes them valuable^^^^ 
potential contrlbutloris to library networks, ' ^ ^ ? > - . ' 

The fact that these resQurces are used by their special clientele, , 
typically less than eight hours a day^ five days a week, during nine to 
ten mtfnths out of thg year, makes it all the more appropriate that they 
be made available when needed and when practical to a wider groiip of 
users through a national network of ^libraries and infomation services^ 



' BENEFJIS gd-' raE USERS OF SCHOOL LIBRARy MEDIA PROGR/jlS FROM . , 

, PARTICJPATIOS IN A NATldNto NETHOMC OF LIBRARIES 4 V ' , 

■ - V ' ' ' . . . A--- ' ' ■ ■ 

The primary users of. scheol library toedia prjegrains include students , 
teachers ittd other professional staf f t-''administratorr, , ■ch^ 
roimbfera, parentsind school library me specialists theraselvas. This 
chapter Will describe the informatlpn needs of these groups and ^11 
cite examples of the ways in which these needs can ba net in. a morf 
efficient and satisfactory way through the school' e paSrtlcipati^tt 
library nfetworH. 

STUDENTS . . \ - ; 

R^piira.^-ing a quote from Media ProRrams. District, and School , David ■ - 
Loertscher says in the paper he prepared^ for the *Task Force: 

"Liafners need to grow in their ability to^find, generate, evaiuate, 
■ and apply information that helps them to function effectively as 
^individuals and to participate fully in society, Students need 
fr^^rengthen skills in reading, obser^^ listening and com- 
mtinicating ideas. Children and young people need to interact ^ 
with others, tp master'knowl^dge as well as skiUs, to develop _ 

a spirit of inquiry, and to achieve greater self, motivation ,^ 

^ ' ' - * II (17) 

dir^ttl^ne, and a capacity for self evaluation," . 



To accomplish these Educational goals, effective teachers involve 
students . In inquiry projects that take them to primary and secondary 
source^ materials. \ Following a textbook introduction, 'teachers will 
' frequently assign students to consult supplementary books, journals 
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lanjd other published respurc €6 fully understand a hypothetical 
;problim and odne up With a recoamendfed^ solution* , It fis copnon £ or V* . 
teachers^td allow capable^ studenti gradually. increasing amounts; of sel 
direetion in choosing learning activities ajfid topics for project' Wrk^ 

The less unlforti theae assignments arid projects 'are, the less satis- 
factory a single textbook or classroom^ollectlon will be, and the more^ 
necessary a well developed school lihf ary^^^dia center becomes. IJqt 
surprisingly, some projects take the serious student beyond the' resources 
of a good library media center. In this regard, Mr , I'bertscher goes on 
to say I ' . ' ' . ^ -. . / 

"Since their creation,, school library media 'centers under the 
direction-of a qualified school library media specialist have 
had as their purpose the satisfaction of [these educational 
needs]." Some are successful; others are tiot. But for the 
•majority of students, school library media centers provide a 
goodly portion of the materials and information needed to be 
/successful in richoc 1 assj.*gnments. Most students learn, however, 
very quickly that schopl media centers rarely have "more info^r- 
mat ion about ^ toptc than I care to know," that collections are 
finite, and that there is often severe competition to ge^^^^. 
available materials before a classmate does*"' - 

A student's Information needs can easily take him or her to journals 
held by a university or a technical school, to a file of local news-- 
papers maintained by the public library, to demographic data baseS _ 
maintained *in municipal or state inf ortnation agencies, and to 
technical manuals owned by a special library, . 
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' 'Partlcipafrion In. a library network will bring- jftthln-reach of ttfe- 

V ; gtudant those!^terials that are Just outside^ cii^culuffi^ : 

Driantation o£ the school ' s collection but well;.wit^|.il the. range' of 
= a serious student's quest for information. ^ • , 

A library network, through a Glearlnghouse m dlriatbrles, can. also 
;^lng the learner Into contact with h with 
extensive knowledge and experience In specific areas. - 



A'llbrary network^ Increases the opportunity f or Btudents to *f ind job,.^^ 
ca/e&r, arid advanced trainini Information tbrqugh employinent information 
agencies. , . ■ > 



Through a nfetwork, students with special learning needs can gain access 
"to' specialized materials, for example, large print books for visually : 
impaired students,* or\^pt.ioned audiovisual materials for stuHents with 
hearing' loss. A. network can give advanaed learners convenient access to 
the cQllections of college, and universl'ty libraries in the area. 



Not .all tfie information nefe# of students are curriculum •oTiented. It is 
genuinely impossible for some students' to^ get to public libraries, , and 
their leisure time interest's and personal information needs will p , , 
unanswered if their school's colleetlon is not extensive in non-currlcular 
areas. A well coordinated library network enables the student to know 
what is available in ,the public library, to request it, and to obtain It 
through the gchoil library media center. . . 
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TEACHERS ^ : , , - - ; : 

IiT the saine paper, David Loertscher states i j^V ; V 

^*'"Diir:ing the pars t twenty years, the types of aducatlonaC tecHnol^^ 
y- have' Biushroomedi * , . expanding the possibilities for teaching 
, simple and difficult concepts. These new audiovisual fbras • . 
give the potential of Tneeting the needs of every child /n the 
class whether fast" or slow leame^,, dominant or Tnlnorlty racej 
or cultural background. At first, developers thought that the 
new .technologieSi e. g, , television and programmed Instruction^ 
\iould teach better than traditional methods and perhaps would 
replace or cut down on the teacher^student Interaction^tlme. . ^ 
To date, no "^technology has emerged' as superior,, rather, each has 
been recdgnized for Its unique contribution to learning- 
Teachers have also riarned the gremt potential for repetition 
and drill by rotating the forms of media. This rotation sus=- . 
tains studetrt interest for longer periods of time," 1 

Instant access for every teacher to an unliinlted supply of teaching/ 

^ - ^ . . ' ' 

learning materials is not within the foreseeable future. But well 

developed library networks in which schools are Involved, together with 

strong coilectlons of instructional materials at the school building* 

Jje^l, coordinated at the district level, can* bring a greatly increased 

range of materials and Information about materials, as well as human 

res'burces within practical raach of 'the edu'cator, ^ - - 
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Teacliers also need ac^iss prof esslpnal literature. Computerized data 
bases.such as the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) , \tinlon 
lists of^ serials i and data banks ristlng human -resources , can be made ' 
available to more than Just the large matrepblitan school district 
through library networks. ^ ^..4 . * _ . ' 



ThrougH*sha^;ln| rasources a greater variety of opportunities far staff 
d eve 1 6 pmen t " can be offer ed ^ and spe c ial p r o d u cti oft f a c HI 1 1 e a f o r . the " 
creation of high quality vldlotapes and 8 or 16 mn fllms^could also " 
become available, ; / ^ _ \ 

ADMINISTEAi^OgS ; .: ' : - " ■ / ■ 

Prlnalpals, directors of . instructions and superintendents share many"Spf 



the needs of teachers regarding professional information # In addition , 
..... I ■ ^ ^ . " ^ " 

■■ , _. ' . ■ ■ f... ^ ''^ ^ - ^ ■ 

they frequently -require , current information on population trendSj growth 

projections^ tax base changes^ Federal and^ state laws, and funding 

programs. A library network^ with its access to the various data col-^ 

lection agencies and .information servlceSj can make this information 

available. 



PABENTS 



Loertscher continues I "'The parents of school children hav^'varylng 

Intertests In their' child ' s education. For those who work closely with 

teachers and their children in getting the most of schooling, access to 
educational materials is vital.'' ^^^^ ' ^ / 
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irt^nany caseSt the ffiatei:i^ls that vo^ patents understand the >- 

Intellactualv and emotional growth e^thelr children best are more' llkiely \, 
. to 'be found at an' academic library than Iti the* elementary or secondary 
'sehool,' A network can make these material^ available at tfite schoolp 

■ [-^ ^ ^ ^ - :^ ' \ - ^ ./ ^ ^ ^. . ' ^ 

which may .well be^the=-most appropriate and'cbnvenlent Aite for useTfattd ' ' 
delivery of the materiali .Jiavlng resources' ready at hand enhances the — 
quality^ and effectiveness of the ^arent-^teac^ier relationship* . ^ r 

SCHOOL SPECIALISTS ' ■ ^ ■ ' - -^ ^ ' ' . ' - 

- \ ' : ■ ■ ' ■ \ ' . .'-^ •: ; ■ . . * ^ V . 

-School specialistSs such as coungelorSj psychologists , 'and nurses have ^ 
distinctive needs that could be met^teost efficiently if the*^^hbol/ 

* library imedia center is a convenleht ehtry into a network of dnatructional 
resources . . * ■ ■ ' ^ •. , * • , 

In dealing with the .•educational^ vocatlon^lj and persprial needs of 

^ . ■ . ^ ■ ^- 3 . " ' . - ^_ 

students and their parents, what School c o u n_s_e_l or s . often need most is 

^ " - ... - ~: : - . ^ ■ ii\ 

slthply information^^dn^ jobs, educational opportunltless tests and 
measurement, and human relations, '^library network extends thelr'l||^ach 
beyond the school. 's professional collection, . 

■ " ■ . ■ ,. ,1 - * ' ' 

P s y c h Q 1 o jg ls_t_s frequently need specialized ^ respurces not found in a 
school library *media center.* Nurses likewise need professional Infor- 
mation usually found inj hospitals, medical centers^ and nursing schools. 
A library network can make these * resoiirces available at the work site, j 
and it can provide contacts with agencies through which the school 
.Specialist can search^ Information files with the aid of a computer. - . 
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^ speech hgarlng tHeraplstsI art, mutlG, and dram teacl^ega and *fth^ " 
aducational ^ipeclallsts also; feel Mh& nfeed to draw on^ librarias other ' 
than the Bchool library meSla center. They may # for example^ look to a 
university wltH a teacher preparation program to locate appropriate 
materials £br= class preparation, or for learning projects they\and . thely 
students %ave designed* Networks^ bring, academic libraries, splecial.. . ^ 
libraries, and other Inf apwrices with which the unlA^eralty has 

1 contact within easy reach of the educator* 

: - SCHOOL ^LTBRABT MEDIA SPE CIALISTS : : / . , ^ " / . ^ ^ ^ 

■ Schdbl library-triedla specialists, woul^ able to spend moreHlme with ' 
' students arid teachersiif reileved of ^rtain ttae-consuming cleifical 
tasks. Through automated Bibliographic searching and printing capa= 
bilitles, a. proqesslng center sharedVby members of a llbj^ry network can 
offer ^hlgh quality eata^ging and proffessing of both print and. audio- 
visual materials at^ a reasonable cost J Frmnckowiak sta«test 

Avery importanV service that- a^na4LiOM4^[ne2working] prpbfani . 
^ could offer^to school library madia prograins would be prpcessing 
materials prior to the time they arrive a^ the local school 
building or district. It' is essential fhat this routine 

operation^ whlq^ is repeated thousands ors^times ^acro#s the 

' - . ' - . ' ■ -. ' ' 

country, be done at a more cost-effective level so that 

professional time may boused, in working with students and 

teachers in applying learning resources and information to 

* f 21 ) 

the educational programs, v / i 
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CooperaWvi ^xaminaCixsnVMntar by a network would provide 

opportunities for the sc|iooiVllbraj^^edla speclallBt* to 'asi.ess fcHe 
.^alue of potential new purchases accurately and afflciently. 



Directories of librarians and union lists of specialised materials would 
enable the school library media specialist to locate needed tnaterials 
quickly so that the user ffilght be referred or the material^4i©rrbwed 



without delay, foiowledge of specialized coilections or of ^the holdings 
of nearby itbrarles would help the school library mediA specialist build 
a col lectibh.; that would avoid unnecgsiary duplication of the other 
libraries* - m ^ ^ ' ^ ' ' 



Personnel directories provided by a network would be helpful in making 



the Initial contacta-<th4^ facilitate interllbrary loan and in providing, 
a list of human Basources—roecialists.. i specific subject areas, 



School ribrary media specialists ehdure ,a^ special kind ol isolation from 
being unique among other, faculty members and b§lng somewhat buried in 
the governance structure of the school. (See page 43 ind 44 of this 
repbrt/) A network of librarieSi because.it is also a network of . 
librarians, provides a social environment where mutual understanding 
helps the member librarians experien^tilai^ degree of peer acceptance and 
stimulates professional aspirations. ; 



THE GENERAL PUBLIC ,. . ■ .; ^ - ' . , ^' 



Somitirtes the school library media cehtet is the enly library within j 
reasonable distance -£or the 'rea a given comunity* In these 

cases ther echool is thel.logidal point ©f access to ^inf orm^tion* The^t" 
aehopl's mambership: in a library network would provide access to a wide 
range .of resources for these ^cltizenip" v 

■ ' ' " \''- - . . ' ^ - \ ' " ■ ■ ^ " ■ ' " ' ' ' 

In suitoaryi the groups ©f people who make up the population of the 

school-'^studentSs teachers i administrators j parehtSj medical and educa^ 

tlonal spaclalistE, school library media specialists and the general 

public, benefit from the pooling of resources^ the economy pf sl^e and . 

.number, the access to bibliographic informatiohp and the linking 
together of hufflan resources that are made posslhle by'a school's active 

•participation fn a librarynnetwork, , ' , 

Information that is within readh Is information that will be; used--=for 
research, for solving a personal problem, for structuriiiig a lakrning 
pt^oject* Making information accessible increases the likelihood that vife 
will be used effectively, . , ^ 



Desplta ^thie advantages of cpopar^^ to the clientele of both: sehool 
library sedia programs m^Fother libraries j SchQpl,^partlei 
library networks Is not cottonon. Johnson and Hlnes f blind few refetandes 
to act ive school partlcd^atlgrr in t^eir 1977 study -of llbriiry . 
networks* i t-^"^ ; - . ^ 



VHiat their Vitudy did s^^ however j is that the major obstacle to suc^ 

ces.sful networks seems .to lie In the attitudsB of'iibrarigns* ^ ^ A 

■ - . .. ?= ' --• ^ ■■ -- - . ' ■ 

; wllllngnesi to share i to ^no.dlf y^ i^ollciess and to . connnunlcate and plan ^^^j 
"With other librarians Is crucial to the building of ah effeetlva netwo: 
When this, wllllngna^s^ls not presant i a network cannot even begin, mu 
less flourish* ■ ■ : . ' :2^\'' ^ ■ ■ j--^ ■.. ,''V'>,. 

. . 4> ■ " ■ I'r - ''^K ■ ■ K ^; 

_ \ . _-- . " ■ ^ . ■ . . ■ . ' . / • ' 

But .^the formation of networks Is hindered by problems other than purely , . 

psychological, ^h^SM PROBLEMS can be grouped under five headings : 

PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTOR^ Hnaluding attiUiMs)^ POLITICAL AND LEGAL FACTORS^ 

FUNDING FACTORS^ COmUN IC AT ION FACTORS^ PLANNING' F AC ; . .:r 



As the. members.^ of the Task Force studied' these problem dreas, they 
became aware ol certalti P^J/l^^'JTLffS .fcT^ the establishment of 

successful ^ihrary networks. These principles provide a theorfitical 
basis for the RECOmEmATIONS that follow, which have been addressed tp 
specif ic. persons or groups, , 




The'Task Force gTouped the reco^endations into. three categotias, 
imnediate^ intermediate y 'and long range^ to Indicate the tlme.fraihe , 
within which implementa-tion could reasoTfably be expected. Immediate 
reconmendatlons could be Implemented within two years from tjie publica- - 

tion of this reports, intermediate within three to five years, and 

, " ■ •' ■ . * . 

long range within five to ten years* 

As the recommendations were studied and placed into the three catagories 
it '■'wai.^ound that only one recommetidation fell into the long rdrfg^ 
category. This, is the summary statement relating to the foctls of 
this study s namely that library netwoi'ks in whiah sahool lihpc^\media - 
progrmns are full partiaipating merr^ers be es^tablished md operational 
in every region^ states and area in the nation. The Task Force chose 
to allow this sipgle recommendation tox^ttjg^j^^ne" here to underscore 
its importance as the end toward which alT thC'iothers are directed, 

, It should be borne in mind that these recommendations cannot carry an 
official mandate. In the judgment of the Task FoT^ice, the groups 
listed as suggested action agencies are the ones best suited' to 
implement the recommendations. It is hoped that the groups addressed 
wlir accept the challenge. 
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PEJNCIPLES 

1p Eaeh indlvi^dual has a right te equal oppDrtunltj of aeceas to 

• ' - / i> 

InforoatlDn that aeati hle/h^r ceeds. ' ;f 

2. Networks must be built on Btrong Individual library CDllectlons. 
Each participating library must have the capability' of serving 
the ordinary needs of Its users and of contributing to the 
network as well as receiving services. 



Ketworklng is not free. Besides Bpeclfie equipment and iMterlals 
eoatSs staff tiae will be needed to plan the networkp to carry, 
out Its vital operations i and to provide the shared serviees. 



4. All participating libraries sust be equitably represented on the 
governing board of the netvorkt 

* 

5. Effective eonrniunlcatlon aroohg members is essential. A good modern 
cotraaunlca tlon. system ehould link all sember libraries, and Indl^ 
vldual librarians must feel at ease in contacting and working 
with their counterparts in other libraries, 1 



PROBLEMS - FACTORS THAT INHIBIT COOPmATIOi " 

— , — _ ^ — ' ■-- - - ■ ' " 

J* Pei^ahologiaal Faators - 

It has been said that the major hindrance to the devalopmant of success^ 
ful library networks Is a "people problem"" Nolting statesi "The 
ppychblogical barriers in library cooperation are iBuch the same through' 
out the nation* Most of these obstacles are not real; they exist only 
as attitudes or fears in the minds of timid librarians," (24) 

Some public s ^ademlc, 'Sfnd special librarians fear that requests from 
school- library media programs will cause an intolerable drain pn their 

resources. Although studies have not justified the fear* it 

'(25)^ (26) * ' ^ ' 

persists. . 

Another fear is that membership in a network will erode a library's 
control over its loan policies* This fear is not unexpected, since the 
fundamental premise on which effective networks are built is a will- 
ingness to share materials beyond primary users without a strong 'regard 
for jurlsdicplonal boundaries. For a network to be successful^ there 
must be wl3e acceptance of the principle that all library users have a 
right of access to materials and services no matter where they are made 
available. It must also be acknowledged that a less restrictive loan 
policy is a f^Tr""^^^e to p^ for the expanded r^nge of materials 
available to each library through a network. 
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Sheer inertia also Inhibits the building of networks, time an#;effort. 
are needed , especially in the beginning Btages* tp construct a success^ 
fui system for interlibrary cooperation. Few school library media 
specialists or other librarians are eager to assume new responsibilities 
when time is not adequate to meet the existing ones. Only the ^con- 
viction that membership in a network can provide a better means of 
delivering Important services can move librarians to act. 

Fear of the-^ new and untried, unwillingness to experiment, the discomfort 
of working with persons with conflicting personalities , the difficulty 
of bridging the coTranunicat ion gi^lf that sometimes separates librarians^ — 
all these are additional psychological factors that slow progress in 
developing library networks, ' 

It is not reallstic^ to expect a mahdate to overcome psychological bar- 
riers. Convictions and attitudes .change slowly if at all. However, 
major efforts in inserv^ce 'and preservice education of librarians, as 
well as a variety of well-coordinated public relations activities, can 
provide information^ ideas, reassurances, and Inspiration that will go a 
long way toward developing positive attitudes toward interlibrary 
cooperation and networks. 

Therefore th^^fesk Force makes the following recommendations, ^ ' 
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IMMEDIATE RECO^WENDATIONS 



SUGGESTED ACTION AGENCIES 



1. Establish a clearinghouse for Informal- 
tion about school library 
media program Involvenient in net= 
working. Besides collecting and 
making the inforinatiQn availpblei 
the clearinghouse would disseminate 
status reports regularly* 



Aroe;rican Association of 
School Librarians . (AASL) « 



2. Develop and disseininate plans for a 
comprehensive ""public relations pro-- 
gram directed to all types of 
libraries and the general public* 

The program would incorporate a 

c 

variety of media ar^ approaches 
and would present the rationale for 
developing library networks that 
> include school library media 
programs* , 



American Association of* 
School Librarian^ (AASL) in 
cooperation withr the Associa- 
tion for Educational Com= 
municatlons and Technology 
(AECT) and other national 
professional associations ^ 
and NCLIS 



Design and produce resources of 
^^arious kinds to assist state and 
local leadership groups in develop- 
ing- programs to promote effective 
library networks that include 
schools* 'Resources would Include 
appropriate bibliographies. 



American Association of School 
Librarians (AASL) In coopera^ 
tldn with the Association for 
Educational Coramunlcat ions 
and Technology (AECT) and 
other national professional 
associations, and NCLIS, 
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glossarleBp documents » brochures, 
audiovisual presentattons, and 
lists of visitation slteSj con= 
sultants, and speakers. 

Secure funding for a national workshop 
or Institute to acquaint State Education 
Agency (SEA) and State Library Agency 
(SLA) officials with the role of the 
school library media program in library 
networks 

Provide opportunities , for school library 
madia specialists to meet staff from 
other types of libraties; to become 
acquainted with staffs collectionSi 
servlceSi and policies; and to discuss 
mutual concerns related to cooperative 
activities * 

Inform the AASL Networking Clearinghouse 
(see reconimendation 0 1, above) of 
activities, projects^ and programs that ^ 
show significant involvement of school 
library media programs in library 
networking. 




American Association of 
School Librarians (AASL) 
in cooperation with Chief 
Offlcfrs of State Llbrar^ 
Agencies (COSLA) and the 
Council of Chief State. 
School Officers (CCSSO) 

State and area profes- 
sional associations J 
regional (area level) 
media centers or library 
systems 



State Education Agencies 
(SM's)i state and area 
priof essional associations ^ 
school library media 
supervfsorSi and buildings 
level school library media 
specialists* 



Idantlfy in each Individual library 
the appropriate tnaterlali and services 
that are' potential contributions 
in a library network, 

. Begin sharing resources locally 
atnong schools and between schools 
'and other typ^s of libraries. 

Study the feasibility of sharing 
resources with libraries of all kinds 
within a county or appropriate 
geographic area. 

Study the feasibility of joint par^ 
tlcipation, sponsorship, or col- 
labor-atlon regarding serv^ices or 
activities such as selection, col^ 
lection buildings progrannning , 
acquisition, and inservice education. 



School library media 
supei^lsors and buildings 
level school library media 
specialists 

School library media 
supervisors and building- 
level^ school library media 
specialists 

School library media 
supervisors and buildings' 
level school library media 
specialists 

School library media' super 
ylsors and building-level 
school library media 
specialists 
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INTERMEDIATE •RECO>WENDATIONS 



SUGGESTED ACTION AGENCIES 



Develop a raodel curriculum unit on 
the role of the school library niedia 
'p^ograro In networks to be used 
In preservice education* 



toerlcan Association of 
» Schools Librarians (AASL) in 
cooperation with Association 
of ^erlcan Library Schools 
(AALS) and the Amarlcan Library 
Assoclatlbn (ALA) Library 
Education Office 



2» Develop a similar unit for use in 
continuing education. 



American Association of School 
Librarians (AASL) In coopera- 
tion with Association of 
American Library Schools (^LS) , 
the American Library Associa- 
tion (ALA) Library Education 
OfflQ€j and the Continuing 
Library Educa'tion Network and 
Exchange (CLENE) 



Provide resources for school library 
media supervisors to use In 
educating build Ing-^level school 
library media BpeclallstSi teafchers, 
admin ist ra tors I students, and the 
community to be aware of the benefits 
to be gained from participation in 
library networks. 
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Supervisors Section of 
American Association of 
School Librarians (AASL) 



■\ ■ 



Hold state and area-level workshops 
as a follow up to the national work^ 
sliop p to inform local school boards, 
sthool adtninlstratorSi supervisory ^ 
personnal, library media persoTjnel 
and teachers about the role of the 
school library media program in 
library networks* 



State professional associa^ 
tlons in coordination with 
State associations for admin- 
istrators and school boards. 
State Education Agencies 
(sea's) and school library 
media supervlsbrs 



Secure funding for research that 
will provide reliable data on the 
affects of school library media 
program participation In library 
networks . 



American ^ssocia*tion of 
School Librarians (AASL) 



hi 
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XT, Fotitiaal cmd Legal FaatorB ^ 

' Some state Taws present serious problems concerning the framework for 

Interllbrary cooperation and library networks. Some states have no 

. Z r ^ ^ 

laws; some have permissive laws; while others, such ae Washington and 

Colorado J have legislation that ^learly defines the . structure for 

Interlibrary cooperation and networks that include schools* Connecticut 

(General Statutes, Revised 1977, Section 11--1C) authorizes the 'State 

Library "to engage in*pJ.anning for statewide library service^ other than 

for echoo^' liBraries, . . " among all types of libraries, Oklahoma 

. (650. S* Section 3--105) excludes schools and institutions of higher 

learning from participation in multitype library cooperation. 

Fur t her ^ .t h e _ res pons i.b_i 1 _i t y for. c o o r d inSL t i n£ t h e_ g r o w.t h, _ a n d _ d e y e 1 o pme n t 
of networks within a state is sometimes not clearly assigned. For 
example, the anchority for development of public libraries migh^fc lie 
with the State Library, while that for school library media p^gram 
development might be vested in the Department ^f Public Instruction*^ 
There might be additional agencies for coordipating vocational school 
libraries and ^academic libraries.. 

Even within one type of libraryi decision making for an InSivldual 
library can be glowed down by having. to pass through successive layers 
of administrative structure. This is especially the case in elementary 
'and secondary schools where principals and superintendents are inter- 
mediate, authorit ies between the school board and library media special- 
ists* Sometimes a local school board Itself must report to a higher^ 

i 

/ 



administrative body, In most school districts decisions are further 
affected by negotiated agreements between a teachers' union and the 
Board of Education. = 

Most school library media specialists, like acaderaic librarians, cannot 
make administratlvi decisions or coTranltments for the program personally, 
or even worU directly with the policy setting board. District level 
school library media supervisors must also have administrative authori= 
zatlon before making commitments. - V\ - 

Not only do policies, regulations, procedures, and customs differ from 
library to library withlp a CDiranunity, some state and Federal financlil 
assistance programs actually create - bar rle_rs_to_i^^ cooperation 
by placing restrictions on the use of purchased, materials to guarantee 
that only specific target groups benefit. The United States Office of 
Education administers a significant number of these Federal funding 
programs that affect school library media programs, The strict inter- 
pretation of separation between church and state leads some states to 
prohibit the loan of publicly purchased materials to parochial schools. 

The 1978 revision of the copyright law directly relates to the sharing 
of resources. While there is llnierlng uncertajlnty regarding the 
legality of some of the copying and duplicating practices envisioned by 
some library systems and consortia, It is clear that the flow of Infof- 
matlon ^rom resource library to requestor will be limited by the 
p^vlsions of the new law, ^ 
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'Th^tB TOUst.^be a l^gaSly sound basis on which library networks can be 
eatabllshed. Further, the responsibility for leadership and coord Ina- ! 
tlon of network development must^ ba clearly^ Identified In every state, ^. 
are%, and l^ocal government structure. Finally, the administrative 
structure of each library and school library media, progam should parmit 
expeditious daclelon making while ratalning accountability to the 
governing body. ^ , ' , 

Therefore, the Task P^rce makes the following racommendatlons, 
imiEDlATE RECOmENBATIONS ' . SUGGESTED ACTION AGENCIES 

1, Interprat broadly rarter than All agencies receiving or 
restrlctlvaly existing laws, regula- administering funds for 
lations and policies Wherever possible purchase of resources 

to encourage the sharing of resources 
among the greatest number of users* 

2, ConmilsslDn' a study to Identify NCLIS with the assistance of 
specific legal factors that prohlMt\ Amarlpan ^.^soclatlon of School 




or ^encourage school Involvemant Inl Llbj4rlans (AASL) 
library networks and resource sharing. 

Identify legislation that can serve NCLIS with the assistance of 

as a model of statutory support for American Association of School 

school involvement In resource sharing Librarians (AASL) » Education 

and library networks. Commission. of the States, 

*^ * National Conference of State 

' Legislators 



4V ' Collect, publish, and dliseminate infor- 

■ ■ " ■ ^ ' f - *■ 

mation on aKisting legal or organlEa- 

clonal st^ructures that have been 

Vi . * ■ 

conducive to the eBtabllshment of 
successful library networks, = ^ 



•^--r- ■ ' . ■■■■■ 

NCLIS with the assistance 
of American Association of ' 
School Librarians (AASL) and 
other appropriate agencies and 
professional associations 



5* Review state and local regulations to 
Identify policies that inhibit school 
involvement in library networks. 



State Education Agencies (SEA'e) 
and state professional 
associations ' ^ 



Analyze programs of Federa'l agencies as 
they relate to school involvement in ' 
library networking and make recommenda- 



NCLIS 



tlons for further coordination of ^ 
programs to prevent duplication* 

Provide consultative services for the 
development or expansion of regional or 
state library networks. 

Help school library media specialists 
become aware of methods through which 
materials purchased with'^ederal grant 
programs might be shared with other 
members of a network and how grant pro-- 
posals might b& written jointly to benefit 
different types of libraries functioning 



as a network' 



S. Office of Education 



State Education Agencies (SM* s) ^ 
state library media supervisors ? 
U. S* Office of Education 
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INTERMEDIATE RECtiMMENDATIONS 



SUGGESffiD ACTION AeENCi^S' 



1* ^ Cont'inua to^ recometid specif ic changes • 
'in the laws, regulations, and guidelines ' 
relative to school-'related grant programs/ 
that will promote and enable the jshar^ng 
of *the resources they fund* 



Continue .to recotmnend specific changes 
in Federal, and state laws and regulations 
that will promote resource shariitf and 
.;the developnient and coordinatlori of 



library networks that involve schpols, 



Assist state legislatures in the 
creation of laws that will establish 
library networks tha€ Involve schools 
serving each area of the state. 



^erican Library Association 
CALA) /American Asspciation of 
"School Librarians (AASL) lii 
cooperation with other national 
profefesional associations, NCLIS 
State Education Agenclei (SE?l's) 
anS .state school library media 
supervisors* 

American Library Association 
(ALA) /American Association of 
School Librarians (AASL) in 
'cooperation with other national 
professional associatiohs , NCLIS, 
State Educatldn Agencies '(SEA's) 
and state school library media 
supetvisors, ' 

American Association of School ^ 
Librarians (AASL) and state and , 
pegional professional associa- 
tions (see Immediate Recom-^ 
mendatlons. No, 3) 



4, pev«lop procedural guidelines f Of school Anertcan Association of 

'dlstrictg that illew local school leader*^ School Librarians (AASL) In 

•hip to make comitmeBta that Involve cooparatlon with Aasoclatlen 

the school library media program In , ' for Educational Conmunlcations 

library networks. ' ' : and Technology (AECT) and other 

= ' ■ ' ■ . ■ ' , . • ' • 

, national professional 

" ■ ' , . , ■ . - . ■■ ' , ", ' 

. ' ; , assoclatlone ' 



K 



3 
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III^ FimMn0 Fabtors - * 

Ketworklng is tiot free, DaclslonmaR^rs iQUSt know the true costs as 
well as the pro j acted benefits In order to make realistic decisions 
about their participation, 

, Chn the other handp It Is Important to ^recog^Ee that networking may 
'^N^ ultimately be cost effectlvfej without actually reducing the total cost 

of a program* For e5camplej copying feaSi transaction fees i delivery 
"faeSj or the price of an Improved communication systam reprasant costs.^ 
But no school library media program or any other library can provide 
resources comprehensive enough to meet compretely the wide ranging infor-- 
matlon needs of its diverse clientele. That journal article ^ report or 
book that is badly needed today (and may never again be requested) can 
be located and delivered quickly only If the school library media 
program has access to a network. 



In addition, students who are regularly served through a network can be 
expected to acquire a better ide^ of how information la prganlEed and 



thereby become better users of resources* 



Materials, cominunications and equipment do npt represent the only coat 

^ ^ ^ ■ ^ _ . 

items in resource sharing or participation in a library network. Par-- 

tlcipatlng libraries must be ready toallbcate some staff time to 

provide services to bath primary and secondary clientele, ^ . / ^ 

Stable financial support must be provided at two different levels If 
library networks are to be effective. First, each library or school 



er|c ■ 5.3 . 



library media center ttust be supported locaily to proyide tbe basic 
resdurces that naet theMaily needs of its users. Second > additional 
funding supplemental t^Vth^ for basic services, must be' provided to 
finance the costs of network operations and services. But neither the. 
basic nor •the supplemental fiinding ig easily gaiQed. . / 



All types of libraries experience difficulties in securing adequate . ; 
suppQi't for basic services. Schools are no eKception, When-^^he^^rlght 
combination of godd leaderships visibly affective prpgramSi' and a 
stabie economy come together, budgets are usually -adequate. Some educa 
tion asspclatlons an4 teacher union^ have negotiated agreements that 
ensure adequate staff arid expenditures. State education agencies, 
through the state school library media supervisors , have encouraged 
the development of local school library media progr#me through mandated 
and recoramended standards, accreditation programs , specif Ic funding 
evaluation, consultation, and statewide planning* National and state 
professional ^associations have assisted with publicationSj' programming, 
and research, ^ 

The suppleTnental funding that supports the network' f operations and 
services is also difficult to secure. That it is neceasary is clear; 
its source is not. Probably It will coma from a mixture of local, 
state and Federal sources. But the source or sources must be depend-^ 
able. Allen Sevlgny of the U, S, Office of Education warns^ "Any 
group which is try|rf^^o survivB pn\ soft money is. only kidding itself. 
The only secure money conies from funding formulas written into law or* 

from membership assessments. And In the United States we have not had' 

\ ^ (27) 

too much luck with dues, and, afesessme'hts, *' 

, . f ■• 

./ 
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Not all nafei^qrkirtg ser^^^ Increase cqstg to the participating library*^ 
Aetudl coat reduction can- oc^ Joint ; planning and Implementation of/ ^" 



inservlee. education sessions, for eKamplej usually add no. cost; nor does 
cooperative purchasing or collection development.: Sometimes the costs 
of network services are offset by savlrigi^ in other areas. For examile, 
Gomputerlzed data bases can be searched by remote terminal linked Dy=* 
telephone lines at a relatively small cost. In this way stud^ents, r ' 
teachers and adrainistratdrs can acquire needed information quickly, 
avoiding lengthy literature searches and the cost of an exhaustlva 
cqllectlon of Indexes. 

Therefores the Taak Force makes the following reconmendations. 



imfEDIATE RECO!#CENt)ATIONS 



SUGGESlED ACTION AGENCIES 



t Provide grants for research and 
evaluation studtiea regarding the 
participation of school libtary 
media prdgrams In lihcary networks, 



\ ' • . w- ■ ■ ■ 

2* Secure assistance arid funding to ^ 
enable planning^ resfarGhs and publi- 
cation about network issues and 
problems i and to detarmina actual 
costs of InterllbrarT . transactions 





U# S* Office ,of Education^ 
National Institute of Educa=- 
tlon (NIE) s other departments 
and agencies of«the Federal 
Government i and State Educa= 
tlon Agencies (SEA's)' 

American Association of School 

Ibrarlans (SaSL) in cooperatib 
with Association f^or Educationa 
Communications and Technology 
(AECT) and dfther national 
associations 



3. Previde examples of coo 

activities that require little or no 
" ^ fundi (e.gV, inservlce adueatiori> 
special pr6gran||^g) • 

4* Allocate funds and staff time to involve 
schools in planning/and implementing 
, network est^bllshrnent and resource 
sharing. - \ 



INTERMEDIATE RECO>MENDATI0NS , . . 

1, Assist state l^^glsl'atures and the 
Congress in the enactment of .legis- 
lation to provide financial Incentives 
to maka library resources more readily 
available to all users through inter- 
library cooperative programs 
(see page 45, Recommendation No. 3) ^ 



National and state profes- ' 



sional -associations 



Local Education Agencies (LEA*s) 
througli bfjfarda and admlnls-- 
tratl'^ a^d supervisory 
staff 




SUGGESTED ACTIONUGENCIES 

toerican Library Association 
fALA)/^erican Association of 
School Librarians (AASL) with 
the assistance of NCLIS and 
other national and State pro^ 
fessional associations 
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Effective Interllbrary dooperatl&n depends heavily on the quality of ; 

the comunlcatlon system that Itnks libraries antf librarians* Althoueh 
today's commurilcatlon topis Inelude satellites and interactive computers^ 
many school library media centers are still without a telephone. Some 
school dlstrlctSs on the other handj own a number of delivery vehicles 
and have acquired sophisticated electronic equipment to handle operations 
ranging from computer assisted instruction to .ordering and processing ^ 
materials. The base for future cpmmunicatlon systems couples telephone 
^ systems, with micrqwave networks and satellites^ We, are promised,. Inter- 
library loan transactions processed by Computers In the near future, 

If school library media programs and' other libraries are to derive full 
benefits from li^fcry .netwprks and ma^^^^ful contributions to them, 
they must have the propter coniinunlcation tools* tn addition, the com- 
munlcation systems used by various libraries must be compatible* 

4part f rom the disparity between the promise and reality and the tuneven 
distribution of communication equipments another problem' faces the 
librarian or school library media specialist. Information itself Is 
growing at an ever increasing ratej and the needs of %lbrary users 
continue to be diverse and changeable. 

Knowledge of other libraries' resources, rapid transmission of Infor^ 
matlon requestSi and prompt delivery of mate'rlals are of particular 
importance to u^rs of sohool meHda programs j for whom a week's delay 

can render the material uselessy It is essential tffiit each library be 

/ ■ . ' ' ■ . '" 



to find 'Out quiekly where needed resourees ean h$ located and 
borrowed wltliln a network are^^ ; . 

. ■ . ■ . ■' ' . ' . ' - ' * ■ ^ 

Therefore » .the Task Force Mkas the following recomnandatlons. 



UmiDIATE RECOMMENDATIONS 



SUGGESTED ACTION AGENeiES 



Provide a 'system for exchange of School library media superviadrs 

resources and information, and provide " through Local Education Agencies 

the necessary coiranunication links for (LEA' ay and State Education 

contactitig other network meters, ^Agencies (SM' b) 



Conmiission stWles that demonstrate 
the relationahip of tachnology to 
library networkings and that identify 
the tachnology needfed to enable ef-^ 
f active participation of school 
library media prpgrams. 



NCLIS in cooperation with 
^^erican Association of School 
Librarians (AASL) and other 
national associations 



Encourage the development of data 
bases that identify the resources of 
an area* state, or region, and that 
meet the neads of us6rs of school 
library madia programs* 



Local Education Agencies (LEA's) 
with aasistance from State 
Education Agencies (SEA' s) 



4. Develop local union lists of appro- 
^ ■= prlate resources (e.g., periodicals, 
films, special pollectlbns)* 



Local Education Agencies (LEA'^s) 
with assistance from State 
Education Agencies (SEA's) 



INTE^MlDIAp REG^^ffiNDATIONS, . ^ 



suggesteeJ action AGENCps * 



1, ^ . Secure- fund Ittg for demonstration ^ro^ 
,i jects to encpuraia the development 
of toore effective coraniunlcatlon 

syate^is (Involving computers, mlcro^ 

' ,- • ■ , ^ . . * 

wave, delivery systems). 



-American Asgoclatlon of School ' 
Librarians (AABL) In cooperation 
with the Assoeiatldn for Educa- 
tional Conmiuni cations and 



fechnology (AECT). 



2^ Provide financial^ technologtfe^ and 
consultative support services that 
will lead to the most effective' com^ 
. . munlcatlon and delivery df infor- 
mation. 



U, S. Office of Edueatlon and 

- i 

State Education Agencies , 
(SEA's) ■ > 



Develop standards -for equipment com- 
patibllity needed for area, state, 
regional and- hatipnal sharing of 
resources. 



American Library Association 
i (ALA) in cooperation with 
Assocl'ktlon for Educational" 
Communications and Technology 
^AECT)j other national associa- 
. tions,- the private sector and, 
— State Education Agencies (SM's) 



EKLC 



Identify and promote the use of data 
.^ases that list t^he^esourcep of an 
area, state or region and that meet 
the needs of the users of school , 
library media programs (see No* 3, 
immediate recommendat Ions , p , 55) • 
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Local Education Agencies (LEA's) 
with assistance from State 
Education Agencies (S^'s)^ 



: Flmtnink Faatars 



Careful planning by a weil-difinad group of participants is needed to 
bring about effective pattlcipatlon by salkjol library media programs and 
other klndi of libraries in a library network* Good planning needs good 
InforTnatlon,; ye^ Johns^^^ and Hlnes, in the paper prepared for ~this Task 
Force.^'ctt^.^he paucity of public InforMtion concerning school library 
media programs and networking. They also point. but that available data 

is largely inconclusive, ^^^l Kraus adds that #i;aZuQ:t€y# studites, which 

t (29) 
are tnost important to good planning, are especially hard; tto locate. 



Successful models that can be adopted or adapted havfe not been readily 
available to those who are at the exploratory stages of Interlibrary 
cooperation and are seeking direction for their activities. Planning 
guides for developing library networks that involve schools have been 
unavaiiable. It has been difficult to find consultants who are ex^ 
perlenced in this areai , 

A basic principle of network developTnent Is that those involved in 
impleTnenting programs should be Involved in the planning tad decision— - 
making process. It' Is essential that all types of libraries, Including 
schools and other information services, be -given equitable representa- 
tloi. 'n the planning of a network and In making the policies that govern 
, its uperation, , 



8: 



As dasc^lbad ttdre , fully un|er ?^oZitfaat W Ugal /aetora/ planninii^s 
discouraged in momi states or localities by the existence laws and 
regulatians that prohibit the shar \ ^ 

Another difficulty that hinders affective planning Is t geo- 
graphic separation ^of llbrarjes in sopie areas. It ia , hard for llbrarlanf 
to hold planning sesBlons when they must travel long distaiices to do so.! 

' PByahologiaal md Bom-al distance can also separate staff membera of 
different kinds of librarlas. Great difference in building size, 
budget, number of clientele served s etc*, creates an inequality of rank 
among those who would represent libraries in the planning process. Yet 
plarjhing is tiiosr effective when the planners operate as equals. Some . 
equality can be established If the network planners represent lnstltu= 
tlons, collectionSj and programs that are substantial enough to meet the 
dfdinary needs of their, own users and provide a potential benefit to. 

other merabers of the network* 

' • • ' ..... . ^ ^ ^ ^' 

• ■ [ ..... 

In this regard,' it is fundamental that-, every school library media center 
provide a comprehensive program/of basic services. To encourage this, 
minimum standards should be established for those libraries that par- 
ticipate in a lltrary network. Standards sho\jld not be viewed as 
restrictive I but rather as a means of securing fundamental levels of 
service that should be provided whether a network is available: or nqt. 
Whether these standards are locals state or national Is a matter to be 
dealt with. Establishing the standards is most Important, ' ^ 
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Prpvi8;lon should be made for phasing «(i|ibraries wishing to partiolpate. , 
Standaras c$n provld* a yardstick against which their. eei-vlces,v , coaiec- 
tlons, and staffs can be compared. Should deficiencies be Ibund, the:n a. 
tInief ramB within wbich to esperate can be devefoped' that wil.l result . in . . 
full participation upon compliance. This kind' of f ramawork guarantaes 
that natworking is perceijied as supplemantal and will not ba used to 
supplant basic servlcas ,ifor which each participating library Is ra- 
sponsible* Leader ship and coordination at the state level can foster 
the davelopmant of networks. As noted earlier, this support Iva role "kas 
not been assigned or assuiried In some states. 

Pra-eKisting library networks that do not Include school library media 
programs can themselves act as a barrier to the planning process. It Is , 
often more cumbersome to alter accepted patterns of coopferatlon than. to 
involve all potential users f.rom the beginning. In some states schools 
have already formed regional media programs on their own without building 
in connections with public, academic or special libraries. Public • 
library systems and academic library consortia also exist as single type 
networks. When this situation exists, the planning prdcess has to deal 

'With the existing cooperatives and relate them effectively to a broader 

^library network. 

I 

Effective network design is enhanced' by the use of formal planning * 
prDccsses, innluciing such elements as: (a) ongoing needs assessnients ; 
(b) plans of sarylee compl ete with goals , objectdves, .activities, and 
resources noeded; and (c) an' evaluAtion program. 



Ftft^a ilbrary network to be successful^ representatives must feel 
aisured. that the autonomy ©f the llbrariee they represent will be pre;^ 

l_ . ' • ■ = : ■ ■ " : 
- ' ' ■' _ ' _ t _ . _ , . 

served while the needa.of all potential users are being served* The . 

local option to participate or pot. mus^ be maintained while Incentives 

f - ^ ■ - ' . ■ ' ' ■ -.- ■ ". ' " . 

are provided to encourage participation. ' 

■ • - ^ t - r - - ^- ■■ ■ ' 

Participants must also be fully aware of the, responalbllitles and costi 
to be borne individually and collectively ttust have a. realistic 

knowl<idge of ^he added costs for such functions as transmitting Infor^ 
mation, delivering material, permitting access to special collections^ 
giving reference services, malritainlng a clearinghouse, producing union 
lists, sharing computar ^ime, and paying for losp or damage to materials:. 
Participants must recDgnlze that networking embraces all types of 
resources* including human resources, as well as the ^support system^ and 
necessary technology, . ^ 

Therefore, the Task Forq,e reconmends: " . 

IM^ffiDlATE RECOMNfENDATIONS f " SUGGESTED ACTION AGENCIES 

1, Establish, at the state level,, a net- State Education Agencies 

■ work coordinating unit respohslble for (SEA's) (in cooperation with 

library networfc leadershlpi ^develop- State Library Agencies (SLA' 

menti and services* (Repriasentatlon separate un^s) 
of school library media programs In ' 

this unit should be mandated.) / 



2* ' . Establlbhya; cOTtralttae representing 
all typas of libraries and library 
Intereeti to advise this coor'dinat- 
^ ; ing unit. , . , 



'State Iducation Ageneiei 
(sea's) (in copperation with 
Statii Library Agencies (SL^'s) 
if geparate units) 



INTEHHEDIATE RECOMMENDATIONS 



"^GGESTED ACTION AdENCIES 



Davelop plani for adequate compensa^ 
tlon to libraries that be|r a * " 
special burden in servifig^ other 
tietworks. ^ ^ - 

Develop and publish a written body 
of' information ragarding ^the 
establishment and operation of het-^ 
wbrks that include achool library 
media programs.. This body of lhfor= 
matio% would 'include 'such items as: 

(a) A manual for network 
planners ; 

(b) guldeilnes/standardi stat^ 
ing minimal , and optimar 
levels of school library 
media resources,' staff, and 
services 



State level network^ 
coordinating agency (see No. 1 
iTOfiedi^te Recofrmiendatlons 
above) , with assistance from 
NCt I S ^rid tia 1 1 bna 1 a s s o c i a t ion 

American Library Association 
(Al^) , American Association of 
School Librarians (^SL) 
in cooperation with other 
national associations. State 
Education Agencies (SEA' s) , 
state school library media 
supervisors, and district 
level school library media 
supervisors . 



(c) , a directory of conaultants who . ^ . 

have had experlanca w^th library; ' ' 
networks arid various types of ' . ; - 

. ... -librariesr . , _ 'V"/ - 

(d) a description ofMno^el network - , 
structures from which states or : . ;^ - 
localities with various con- . ^ ' 

- - " - - i ^ * : . . ^ . 

figurations of library iarvlfeesv 

.could selecti -■ - - ' 

' ^ - - ■ I 

■ (a) empirical data regarding the cost . . 
i of intarllbrary cooparation and 
networking activities ; ' , 

(f) conclusions draw from ^formal » . \ 

evaluations of networks ihvolv- . =. "''r 

Ing 'school library, inedia programs, " , 



Establish minimum standatds for admission Hie state level 
into a network arid Identify reiponsibil- . coordinating unit , 
Itles for governance and participation* 



ft 
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GONCLUSION 



Thf Task, force sees the school llbTary media program as able to make 
a significant contribution to a National Network of Libraries and . 
Information Services, Its special re&ources^=roaterialSs eqylpmenti 
services, and the knowledge and skills of its f aculty'-have value 
for the staff and users of public , academic , and special libraries. 



The benefits accruing from the school's partlcipatiori ^^a library 
network would Improve the educational opportunities for young people 
by expanding siinlf Icantly the range of resources to, which students 
and faculty have access. 



ERIC 



For the school library media program to participate as a full partner 
In local, state, and national library networks in the manner envisioned 
by the National Cnmimission on Libraries and Information , Science , the 
organizations and agencies identified must accept the challenge offered 
in the R&aormmdations . Without their willingness to become involved 
in this effort, full participation by school library medip programs will 
be delayed, and delay makes entering or establishing a network more 
difficult. If these organizations and agencies do play an active role 
however, we will move significantly closer to^realizing the ^ ^ 

Connnisslon's Ideal of providing^ 

Every Individual In the United States with equal opportunity 
^' of access to that part of the total information resource which 
will satisfy the Individual's educational, worklngi cultural 
and leisure^tlme needs and Interests, regardless ofithe 



individual's location, social or physical condition, or level 
of inteliectual achievement. 
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APPENDIX A 



TASK FORCE ON 

THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL LIB^Y MEDIA PROGRAM IN NETOORKING 
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^Mr. Don C* Adcock 
Director of Library Services 
School District No. 41 
793 North Main Street 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois 60137 



Mr. Beic^nard Franckowiak 

Associate Professor 

School of Llbtarianship 7H 30 

University of Washington 

Seattle, Washington 98195 
f 



Mr, D. Philip Baker 
Coordinator of Media Programs 
Stamford Public Schools 
195 Hillandale Avenue 
Stamford Connecticut 06902 



Dr* John M. Franco 
Superintendent of Schools 
City School District of Rochester 
13 S, Fitzhugh Street 
Rochester, New York ' 14614 



Mr. David R. Bender 
Administrator 

School Media Services Office 
Division of Library Developinent 

and Services 
Maryland State Dept. of Education 
P. 0, Box 9717, BWI Airport 
Baltimore, Maryland 31240 



Mrs, Mildred P. Frary 
Director, Library Services 
Los Angeles City Schools 
Los Angeles, California 90305 



Mrs. Dorothy W. Blake 
Coordinator of Planning for Media 

Resources and UtiliEation 
Atlanta Public Schools * 
2930 Forrest Hill DriMe, S, W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30315 
%. 

Ms. Anne Marie Falsone 
Assistan^t CoTranissioner 
Office of Library Services 
Colorado Dept. of Education 
1362 Lincoln 
Denver, Colorado 80203 



Mrs. Dawn H. Heller 
Media Services Coordinator 
Rlverside^Brookf ield High School 
Rldgewood Avenue and Gulf Road 
Riverside, Illinois 60546 



Mr* Richard B. Hills 
Assistant Superintendent for 

Instruction 
Alexandria City Public Schools 
418 South Washington Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22313 



Ms, Phyllis Land - , 
Director 

Division of Instructiqpal Media 
'Jndiana ^Dapt , of Public Instruction 
Room 227, State House 
Indianapolis J Indiana^ 46^4 



Dr, George K* Smith 
Superintendent of Schools 
Mesa Public Schools , 
549 Stapley Drive 
Mesa, Arizona 85203 



Mrs. Patricia Mautino 
Director 

Curriculum Resource Center 
Oswego County BOCES 
Box 488 

HexicOs New York 13114 



Ms. Peggy L. Pfeiffer 
Director 

Instructional Mater 
Jefferson High School 
1801 S. 18th Street 
^Lafayette, ^Indiana 
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Mr. Richard J, Sorensen 
State School Library Media 

Supervisor 
Wisconsin Dept. of Public 

Instruction 
126 Langdon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702^ 

> 



Mrs* Blanche Woolls 
Associate Professo^ . . 
University of Pit^ts6urgW^->GSLIS 
135 Beirefieid ^ 
Pittsburgh^ Pennsylvania 15260 




\ 



Mrs. Marian P. Leith \^ 
Assistant State ^Librarian \ 
North Carolina Dept. of ' Cul turaiy Resources/ 
~Q Division of State Li^ary 
lop" E, Jones Street 
Raleigh, North Carolina 27611 



Mrs* Julia Li Wu 

Head LibraTian 

Virgil Junior High School 

152 North VerTTiont Avenue 

Los Angeles, California 90026 



Mrs. Christina Carr Young 
School Library Media Specialist 
1253 Girard Street, N. 
Washington J C. 20017 



Mr= Alphonse F. Trezza, Executive Director 

NCLIS ^ 
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'^rs, Alice E. Fite 
Exacutlve Secretary 

i^erican Association of School Librarians 
50 East Huron Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60611 « 
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Appendix B 



EXAWLq^S OF EXISTING LIBRARY NETWORKS* 
. I. FULL SERVICE ^ 



A. Statewide ' 



CALIFOWqiA t 

— — — ^ i , r 

Callforiila Library Authority for Systems and Services (CLASS) * 
Contact Person: Ron Miller, Executive Director 

Phone: (408) 289-1756 

Address: 1415 Koll Circle, Suite 101, San Jose, CA 95112 

Membership in CLASS is open to any Interested library of any type* 
It enables meinbers to locate library inateriaLs throughout the state, 
reduce duplication of prDcessing, and receive other desirable services. 
A Congress of Members elects an Authority Advisory Council which advises 
the Board of Directors* Services include Task Groups on Computer Assisted 
Data-bases, On-line reference services, interllbrary resource sharing, 
and others. 



W ASHINGTON 

Washington Library Network (WLN) J ^ 

Contact Person: Director, Washington Library Network (WLN) 

Phone: (206) ^753-5595 ' 

Address: Washington Library Network, Washington State 

Library, Olympla, Washington 98505 



Established by sta^e law In 1976, WLN offers three levels of member- 
ship (basic, cooperative and principal) to all kinds of libraries* 
It provides a computerized data base, a Tnlcroflche printout of all 
members' listed holdings, cataloging and (processing services, desig- 
nated resource centers, and a state supported telephone network to 
expedite Interllbrary^ loan* . - ' 

* NOTE: This is merely a sampling. Many other similar examples exist 
in other states and sometimes within the same state. 



Rational (Hulti-stata) 



SOUTHWEST ' , ^" . ' . 

Southwestern Library Interitate Cooperative Endeavor (SLICE) 
Contact Parson: Peggy O'Donnelli CELS Coordinator ^ 

Phone: f (214) 750-0269 

Addrassi ' 11300 Central , Expressway, Suite 321,. 

^ Dallas, Texas 75243 * 

In addition to providing bibliographic netwolrklng, SLICE sponsors a 
Continuing Educatibn prograTn for Library Staffs (CELS) in tha 
Southwest (Arizona, Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, Oklahoma^ Texas)* 
The program Intends to help library people respond to the changing 
needs of their coinniunities, to improve library service by improving 
library personnel, to introduce new technologies to library planning ^ 
and programming. This is accomplished through workshops, publication^^ 
and packages . ^ = 



C. ^ Area Level 



CQL O^U)0 - ^ . • 

_ \ _ \ 

Colorado State Library ^ Regional Library ' Service Systems 

Contact Person' Anne Marie Falsone * ''"^ 

Phone: (303) 892-2174 |' 

i ■ 

Address: . Colorado State, Library , Colorado Department of 

Education, 1362 Lincoln 'Street , Denver, Colorado 
80203 

Public, school, academic and special libraries are eligible. Regional 
Library Service System means .an organization of public libraries estab-^ 
llghed to provide cooperative interllbrary services within a designated 
geographical area* School, academic and special libraries may elect 
to participate In a System. 

Funds appropriated by the Colorado General Assembly for Reilonal 
Library Service Systems are apportioned by the Colorado State Librarian 
or his designee and appro^/ed by the Colorado Board of Education^ 
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OREGON ^ ^ 

Southern Oregon Library Federation (SOLF) 

Contact Person: ' John E. Purcell, President, SOLF 

Phone: • (503) ^482-6445 

. Adarees^ Southern Oregon State College Library, , 

Ashland* Oregon 97520 

Public* school and academic libraries from Southetn Oregon and 
No*. California cooperate in sharing resources,_developing guides to 
resources, Improving Inter library loan serviaes and sponsoring In- 
service workshops for library personnel. : 



OREGON 




Washington County Cooperative 'Library Services 

Person' Donna Selle, Coordinator 

Address: P. 0. Box 5129, Aloha, Oregon 97005 

^ This multitype coopenative is composed of all the libraries in Washington 
County, Oregon. It provides daily courier service and toll free Calling, 
There Is a union list of serials, and a union list of all holdings. in' 
the, libraries is expected to bi completed in June 1978* The Intermediate 
Education District's film library is available for public library use 
during the summer, , 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois Regional Library Council 

Contact Person: Beth A. Hamlltonp Executive Director 

Phone: (312) 828-^0928; (312) 269-^2993 

"^^Address: , 425 North Michigan Avenue, Suite 1303, h 

Chicago, Illlngls 60611 « 

\^ 

This multitype, mult ipurpose cooperative coordinates tjie activities 
of all types of libraries in the Chicago metropolitan area and sixteen 
counties in northern Illinois, It sponsors a reciprocal access program 
(Infopj^^S which perinits patrons access to collections and ser^;ices 
not usually available to the public. It issue's publications" listing 
inforfletion resoufces in the area and conditions under which they are 
accessible. It sponsors Datapass whj=ch allows members to have access 
to on-line searching services. It provides dally delivery service and 
acts as a^, c'learnlnghpuse for professional Information and information 
on lofcationsi 'frnd collections. Shared cataloging is available. Dally 
delivery aervice is provided to m^ember libraries. Schools are repre- 
sented 01^' governing Board. 

* ^ . 75 - ^ ^ 



CALIFORNIA 

Cooperative Inforinat ion Network (CIN) 



Contact Person; Ronny torkoep Coordinator 

Phone: (415) 329-8287 

AddressJ Room 205i Main Library, Stanford University 

Libraries^ Stanford, CgJ^ifornia 94305 

An Intertype resource-aharing library project covering five counties 
and Including schools and school districts and County Offices of 
Education, Makes materials of academic^ 'business, public and tech- 
nical libraries available to persons in counties served. Has 
sponsored telephones In school libraries where none previously, 
existed. School libraries represented on the Board of Directors, 

INDIANA . ; ■ s 

^ .5 

Indiana Library and Historical Board, Area Library Services X 
Authorities (ALSA*s)^ ■ 

Contact Person: - Jean Josey ' 

Phone: (317) 633-5440 

Address: Indiana State Library, 140 North Seanta Avenue, 

Indianapolis s Indiana 46204 

An Area Library Service Authority is a cooperative organisation, com- 
posed of all types and s'izes. of libraries within an area, which enables 
member libraries to improve and expand services, to patrons. The ALSA 
plans to encourage member libraries to Improve their institutions 
through: 1, Quality of staff'. 2, Quality of resources, 3. Quantity 
if resources p 4, Diversity of services , 

* It requires member librlries to meet the minimum standards of the ap^ 
proprlate certifying or accrediting agency for that type of library. 

Members should provide at leas^t , minimum services within three years 
following establishment Includingr 1, Reference referral, 2, Inter- 
library loan, 3* Continuing education of library staffs* 

NEW JERSEY 

i 

Media Resources Referral Center 

Contact Persons Robert Quist ^ 

Phone: ' (609) 267-9660 , , 

Address: Burlington County Library, Woodlane Road, 

Mt, Holly, New Jersey 08060, 



This is an LSCA-funded cooparatlve prograra activated by selected 
Burlington County libraries. Including high school, public and 
county college libraries. It is designed to improve service by 
increasing reso^ce sharing and decreasing delivery time. Par-- 
ticipating libraries are linked by telephone and tjletypfe service, 
There, is a van delivery service* ' ^ . 



WISCONSIN 

Trl-County Library ''Council* Inc. (TLC) 

Contact Persons Mary Alice Saemeyeri Coordinator 

Phonei (414) 553-2617 



Address i 



University of Wisconsin = Parkside Library, 
267 Library Learning Center, Kenosha, 
Wisconsin 53141 



TLC coordinates cooperatlye activities among all types of libraries 
in Racine, Kenosha, and Walworth counties. Council programs are 
determined by area needs as Identified by membership and approved 
by governing board. The primary goal is to assure for all area 
residents Improved access to available information resources as a 
further step toward statewide library ne^twork development, TLC has 
published a directory of Libraries and Information Centers in South= 
eastern Wisconsin, introduced Infopass, "compiled union list of 
serials/ and provided continuing education workshops and seminars. 
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Ac qu 1 si 1 1 Qn s 



CALIFORl^^A ^ . , "' 

Hunjttngt^n Beach Information Network Coop^atlve. (HBINC) 
Contact Persbn: Walter W. Johnson^ Dlr_ector 

Phone: (714) 8^4-1307 

Address I ' - Huntington . Beach library, Huntington, Calif ornia 

CoQpera^'ive purchase of films by public library and school districts^ 
Van pui^hased for dellve'ry system. Part-time personnel to maintain 
film ana^l five van. Film catalog developed* 

NEW JERSEY - . 



Bernardsvllle Library, N. J. 
Contact Person: . Gerrl Burden 
Phone: (201) 766-0118 

Address: ' Bernardsville Public Library ^ 2 Morrlstovm Road^ 

Bernardsvllle^ New Jersey 07924 

Utilized an LSCA^ grant to purchase and share audiovisual mateilt^ls among 
the public library and all the elementary .schools , publfc and non public 
.of the community. The schools developed the audiovisual collection in 
the currlculum'.areas and the public library selected the literature. 



WISCONSIN 




.Univeralty- of Wisconsin-River ^alls Tri-County Coopefative Filin Library' 
Contact Person I Gretchen Xrueger . ^ . . * : 

Phones - * ' (715) 425-3961^^ ... \ ^ / \ ^ " 

' I \ \ f [ ■ ^ ' .^-^^ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

Address I -^i Davee' Lfl^raryj RqOTn' JS^ University of Wisconsixj, 

' ' » , River Falls, Wisconsin 54022 

Serves a univarsi'ty and eleven are^ public school districts through 
eoopet"atlye purchase of . films ' . . \ ^ 



B . / Centlral Cataloging and PrQcesslng^ 



paryCotmnunity School Corporationj Library Technical Services 
Contact Person! 



William Wallace, DifecC^r of Media. 
Mrs, OneHa or Mrs* Seargent in Central Cataloging. 



/ Phone I ' 
Address; 



(219) 886-6444 - ■ '\ 

^620 E/,llQth Place^ Gary, Indiana 



46402 



Cataloging and prod^ssing services are .provided for tSe .45 schools in 
the Gary System (each with a librarian) and, when, funding is available 
service is provided for parochial schoqls as well. Boobs. are ordered 
by individual 'librarians, through the central of fioe* The processing 
center has an. OCLC terminal and cataloging is done with the terminal 
and by using traditional ifithods. ■Most nonprint materia*ls are catalog 
off (not b.h) the computer, the centfr places covers on books' anB 
pockets in books so that the bboks are sent to the schools .shelf "ready 
Thi center has been in opera tlori for 3© years and a union catalog is 
provided which includes all libraries. The union catalog is used for 
an informal interlibrary loan system* , ; = 
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INDIANA / ^ \ \. = . . '\ 

Vigo County School Cdtporation 
Contact Person 1 Hri.^ Georglli Cole 
Phone: -. (612) 238-1A88 - 



Address : 



IMC* ^1201 Southi 13th Street, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 47802' ' 



.This center has had an OCLC center Blnce May 1977, .CoOTnlttees are 
meeting to investigate other poaslbilltl^s for using the terminal 
besides cataloging, ITiis ceriter's services have been extended to 
smaller neighboring school systems for the past fpi^ yeirs,, Cata- , 
loglng services and other services which are paid for Include the 
use of the Vigo County Film Library * the Selebtlon Center, and the 
professional library, . Thia center also serves the parochial schools. 



MICHIGAN ■ ^ ■-. ' . 

Regional Processing iCenter for Southwest Michigan Region 12 



Contact Person; 
Phone r 
Address ^ 



Judith Steeplaton >; \ 

(616) 327-3081. ' ' 

^ ' - ^ . ' ' . , ' ■ ' 

Port^g^ Public Schools (suburb of KalaMfioo)* 
P, 0* ioK 38, Portage^ MjLcfiigan 49081 



Contracted library work (cataloging) with 01en Oaks Conmunity College 
in Centerville, Michigan arid cataloging for State Technical School and 
Rehabilitation Center^ Dalton, Michigan, Portage Public LlhtraTy, and 
eleven ^elementary schools, five senior schools, the teacheris library, 
and a central audiovisual cbllection* ? . - 

/- - :^ ^ - ■■ ^ ; ' . '/ ' " . ^ . j ■" ■ . 

, Noter ^Judith Steepleton Is on a panel of the M^^igan Library Associa- 
tion dealing with networking in the schools; and^fe writti^ an article^ 
on the s\jbject which, while not yet published,^ i^uld S^^^ilable from 
her (or « least Its citation). In the not too^ distant fiitur#. 



UTAH . \ 

^ — ' — .. ■ ' ^ ' ' . .. \ 

Ut^hi Sti^e Library Coimnission 
Contact Ferson: Ai^ Owen 

/ -L' (801) 533-^875 



Phone If 
Address 




2150 South 3rd West>Suite Ifif, Salt Lake City, 
:Utah 84115 ^ .1 



The Coramisslon*s Technical Services Division has expanded its pur- 
chasing and processing^ service to Include all public school media 
centers in the state. 



C. Computerized Data Base 




Access ^DIALOG; , 

.Contact P4rsohi Nancy Walker, Judy Klrsch, or Kareti Dowling 

Phones .. (301) 279-3227 (Educational mterials Lab) 



Address: 



Moritgomery Courfty Public ^SchoolSi 850 N. Hungerford 
Drive, Rockvlllei Maryland . ;2O850 ' ' 




Serving public and jcomipunity, these data bases (BRIC, New York Times 
and DIALOG) we^e sacured with LSCA funds< Users <br ''this data f il'e^ ^ 
nclude the public library system with its five branches, two branches 
.of -the Hontgomery' County CoTmnunity College and all employees In the 
school syste^: For more InfQrmation see the Fall Ifesue of School 
Media Quarterly , Fall, 1977. , ^ ^ [' ~ . / 



D, Delivery Sys tems 



INDIANA 




Northwest Indiana Area Library Services Authorities^ (NIALSA) 
Contact Person: Gail Birdcall, Executive Director (N^ALSA) 



Phone: * 
Address: 



r 



^219)^926-1146 . 

Westchester PubMc Llbrkry; 
Chestertowni Indiana ^ 46368 



Uses UPS and U, 6. Mail. If matetiai Is In area, it is dtllv^red by 
UPS, Materials beyond area are delivered by U, S* Mall. 
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JTOM' JERSEY 



.Media Reference 'Referral Center 
Contact PeMon I Arabelle Pennypacker 



Phone: ' 
Address 1 



(609) 654-5111 

LenapBRReg^onal High : School Dlstricjt , 
MedFomd»"^Nei^ Jersey = 08055 i , . 



h horizontal i . county-wide ays terri linking the high school district^ 
connnunlty college p pukllc library a area reference llbMries in a 
speedy delivery system. Linked by phone and TVDC., LSCA funded. 



^ • Filni Evaluation 

#^ - 

NEW YORK ^""^ , : 

Nor'thaastern BOCES Consortium 



Contac t ^wsoni 



Phone \- 



Address 



Erik M, Jager, pirector of Instructional 

Coinpunicatlons ' ' 

(518) 793^7721 

BOCES CoTmiiunications Center, "123 Broadway, 
Ft. Edward, New York 12828 



Six regional Boards of Cppperative Educational Services (BOCES) share 
teacher preview evaluatyon reports of films thereby providing a larger 
base of inforTnation for/filTn llbrary_ directors td-draw,uppn when 
decdding'on future film purchases, " ■ ^ 




Hillsborough Public LibraryVind Hillsborough Public Schools, N. J. 
Conf/act Person: She'lla BerklehMiimer, tibrarian 

(201) 874=4200 , . ' ^ 



Phdhe \ 
Address 



Hillsborough High School, Homestead Road, 
R.D, // 1^ Belle Mead, New Jersey 085Q2 
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Utilized an LBCA grant to establish a comnunlty-wlde videotaping 
eapablllty to produce a varied collection of video tapes to be used 
in the schdois at all suitable levels and by coiraftunlty groups with 
the dual purpose of education and recreation for all jkegments of the 
community. 



ILLINOIS 

SchDol Comnunlty Resource Center* Coimnunlty Unit . School District 200* 
Wieaton-^Warrensvllie School District 

'School CoiTOunlty Resource Center 

Contact Person j Alda Young 

Phones ^ (312) 682-2195 

Address 1 . / 315 S. Iteln Street, Wheaton, Illinois 60187 




A school-coTienunl^^esource center serying the school and residents 
of the cotimiurti^yj providing access to a photography laboratory, 
studio s audio facilities, and a library of educational materials, 
staffed by traiped personnel. ^ 



Selection 



MARYLAKD 



Review ai^d Evaluation Center [ j " ■ 

Contact ?BX%oni\ Rose R. CardaTnone, Media Spesialist . 
Phone r ^ ' ^ \(301) 224-7532 

Address I ' Review < and Evaluation Center , Anne Arundel County 

Public SchoDls, Annapojis., Maryland 21401 \ 

Displays current Instructional materials^r eval^uation by actual ^ 
examination before putchase. Includes te^tbooks^ jl6 mn films, trade 
books and* nonprint materials for K»12 stuJents, Evaluation workshbps 
or Inservlce, programs are available. ^ _ ^ 



H. Smrlals Cooperative 



MICHIGAN 



_B.errlen County ConBortlum 

Contact Person I Wllliaro Hessal, Dean of Library and Resouree Center 
Phone: ' (616)927-3571- 

Address^ Lake Michigan College, Benton Harbor, Michigan 49022 

Union list of aetlals for academic, special^ public and schools ini^he 
county and Covert Tovmshlp. 

Shared Specialised Resources 

KEW YORK ' ^ ' 
BOCES— Board of Cooperative EducatlM^l Services 



Contact Person! Patricia Hauttno, Director , Curriculum Resource 

/ Canter . » 

Phone: ^ (315). 963^7251 ' ' \ 

Address: Oswego County Board of Cooperative Educational 

Services, Mixlco, New York 13114 

■ - > / . _ ._ • 

Of five service levels (scholSl, district, area, state, natlQnal)^OCES 
is area level. Most clients are the 'teaching staffs, but administrators 
and local cotounlty groups (etc,) can also receive services. Access is 
provided to 16 ran, f ILm libraries, media kits, mlcroiorms, Hlrostrips, 
'other A-V materials. Also technical aetylces are provided for repair 
and maintenance. Instructional television (off air receptlon/dlstri- 
butlcfi) is available, Inservice. instruction, research/reference ser- 
vices are provided for educators. Wide use Is ma de of ERIC data^base and 
of consultation/program development. Materla^mre delivered dlrectl|^ 
tb school or dletrict. . 

NOTE: In Wisconsin and some other Btates similar *ageiA,^es are known 
as Coopefative Educational Service Agencies (CESA's). ' 
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HEW YORK ^ , . . ' 

Rpcklaiid Coimnunlty College Library and Interagency Cooperation 

Contaet ;Personi Vasyl Luchklw, Director of Library Services BOCES ^ 

. ' ^ Robin mkiSsM 

PhonerV . \ (914) 356^4650 ' (914) 623-382* 

' ' . 61' Parrot Road 

Addrfess: / 145 College Road/ Suf fern, N/ Y, ' West Myack, Y 

./ 10901 ^ ^\ 10994 - ^ 

^ / ^ ^ ■ ; : . ^ : / . 

The. library-^medla center at .^Rockland Corainunlty College houses the : . 

Board: bf Cooperative Edu^^ Services (BOCES) coranunlcatlon m#dla . 

servici|^s well as thf^oll^ege's audiovisual service. It serves the 
eight county ^hool^stricts and the college. Services Include, a 
. film library (3,^BD/ titles) , reading resources center, materials pro- 
duct ion, and aetounications media planning^and development* 




DEFINITIONS 



The follQwing terms are defined as they are used in thla document i 



ATQa or Area Level - 

A subdS)ti'sion within a state, usually Including more than one 
munlclpi^lity or schpol district. 



Bqax^d of Eduaation _ ' _ .. ^ ." ' = . 

The elected or appointed body which has been" vested ylth responsi^ 
bllltles for a'uthorlzing, financing, and^evaluatlng the educational . 
activlt^^es" in a given school gystem, schools or geographic area^' 

Board of Co^erative Eduaat-ional Servioes (BOCES) 

Area level, educational services agencies In the State of New York, 
made up of school distrlGts that combine their resources and share - 
heeded^ services and = programs in order to achieve more eff^\ive and 
economical results than would be obtained singly. Services such as 
specialized classes for handicapped chlldrenj occupational education 
data processing, library and book purchasings audiovisual materials 
production and equipment repair are offered, Admlniptrative" costs 
are shared by all component districts* /Program costs are financed 
through district contracts* ' There are currently 44 BOCES throughout 
the state , 



Consortiwn 



A formal association of libraries and other organizations, having th" 
same or Interrela ted= service objectives. 



CoDpBrahive ' Eduaational Seiwiae AgBnay fCESA) t . 

Area level agencies ^^like BOCESs abovei established by state law to 
serve public school districts by providing services at a reasbnable 
cost through cooperation on a voluntary contractual basis, CEfA's, 
generally receive state funds for administrative purposes, j*^ 



File rff bibliSgraphlc. or otHer Information recorded en magnetic tape 
or diic for computer processing • ^ >^ 

Diairiat (or BGhool distriot).^ 

- ^ --^ <■ ' ■ ' ' ^ ^ ' ' ' - . . ■ 

A local basic administration unlt^ existing primarily tb^ opar^e schools, 

public or nonpublic^ *or to contract for sc^ol services. A district, 

may or may not be coterminous with the couftxy, city or to^ boundaries 

tftid may be Identified by such terms as school system, basic admi^yp^tra- 

tlve unit, local school system, or local education agency (LEA)* ^ 

Information 

Fs^ts and other recorded knowledge found In books ^ periodicals, news^ 
papers, reports , audiovisual fontetij magnetic tapes, databases, and 
other media* ^ . V 



Irm&diatm Heaofmendatian ' . ^ ^ ; - 

A recoimnended course of action, which can be concluded with^ the span 
of one or two years. , , 



InBerviae Training or Inserviae Eduaation " . 

l^l^^^ram of* systematized activities promoted, directed or approved 
*lfflj^n agency, contributing to growth In the professional or occupational 
^l^etence of staff members during the time of their service to the 
^aglney. . . v * 



Intsrlibrary Cooperation - ^ 

Ift formal agreements between or among llBraries to participate Jointly 
in a specific process or service for mutual benefit* 



IntermBdiate Rsaormendatidn ' ^ , " ■ - 

A recommended course of action. which can be concluded within three to 
five years, ' h' , . 



Local Eduaation Agenay (LEA) ; . 

A public board of education or other public authority legally cpn^ 
stituted within a State for either administrative control or direction 
of, or to .perform a siry ice ^function for, public elementary or secondary 
schools In a city, county , townshipi school district, or other 

• . • 88 . 
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political subdivision of a ptate, or such cpmbination pf school die- 
trlcts or :co^ntias as are^recognlEed in a state as an administrative 
agency for^ Its public elananta#y schodls. This tam is 

used synonj^ously with the terms "scWool. district'? and "achool system. 

' - I ^ ■ • 

Network (or Library Netuork) 

Two or more libraries and/or other organizations engaged in a coimnon 
pattern of information exchanges through coiimiunicationss for some 
functidnal purpose, A network usually consists of a foCTial arrange^, 
ment^ whereby materials, information and services provided by a ygriety 
of typis of librariies -and/o^r^oth'er organizations are imde available 
to ail potential users, Librarlas may be in different jurisdictions 
but agree to serva/one another on the same basis as each serves its , 
own constituents. Computers and talecommuni cat ions may be among the 
tools used for facilitating cOTranun lea t ions amoog th^, _ : 

PreBervioe Training or PreseTwiaB Eduaatipn . _ ; 

That training or education which occurs before diliitial job entry • 
(Sbb Ins 0r viae Training, ) . 



Priniary Client&ts ,^ , ■ ~ - 

A particular group of library users with specialised requirements for 
library and informatidn service. , 



Private Seator ^ . ' 

Organizations not directly tax supported* Includes profit making 
companies and not--f or-prof it institutions, which produce^ process, 
store or disseminate information. 

R&g%on ■ * -^C::" - ' ^ 

As used hei^e Region refers tb'^^a territory iri^LudtW,^ number of states 
whereas area refers to a subdivision within a singl'e statep 

Sohoot Librcwy Media Center / 

An area or system of areas in the school where a full range of 'printed 
and^audiovisual material , associated equipment, and services from 
library media staffs are available to students, ^chool personnel^ and 
the school community, ^ ■ ' , " 
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. - ■ ' ^ " ' ■ ' • ■ * - ' 

A person With 'appropriate certifiicatlon and b^ad professional pre- 
paration in education, library science, and Instructional technblogy. 

'Sahodi Librcoty^ Media Program . , ' " ' .. - ^ ^ . ' • ' 

The complete range of operations and services associated with the 
palections ' acquisition^ Srganizatlon, and use of informational 
resotirces in the school. h ■ 



State, 



A term that applies to the 30 states of the United States of toerj^ca, 
'out3||dng areas, the'' Trust Territory of the Tacific Islands, and the 
Distlftct of Columbia* . . . :/ 



State DBp'artment of Eduoaiion (State: Vepco'tment of PubUa Instruatton) 

An organization, composed-of- the chief executiye officer (Chief State 
School Officer) and staff, that exists to conduct the work delegated 
to it by law. ^ ^ . * ' ' * 



State Edudation Ag&naij (SEA-) . ^- , ' ; ^ 

The organisation established by law for the primary purpose of carrying 
out at least a part of the educational responsibilities of the state. 
It is characterized by having statewide jurisdiction and may be composed 
of a state boards chief executive officer, and staff. Some state 
education agencies may lack one two of these three elements, but 
In anyw:ase there may be either a"-jboard or a chief executive officet; 
GeneiHipriy this term is synonymous with State Department .of Education 
or Public Instruction* — " 



State Libx'cwii Agenay (SLA) / 

The official agency of a state charged by the^^law of thati/state ;^ith 
the eKtension and deyelopment of public (and sometimes sahool and 
"academic) library services throughout the state. f/ 



System ' . ' 

i ■ 

An DrganiEatlon of people ^ machines ^ material resources and procedures , 
designed to accomplish a giverr purpose* A system may ex^st within a . 
llbraVy as Information activltv, or it may exlst*when, two or. more'. 



library or Informatipn agencles^agree to participate in a coiranon 
service progrm utlllEitig theifc tesources. 'i . 



Any individiaal or group with a dasire tb use libraries infbr- 
mation facilities, ^ ' v v . 
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